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THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


HE House of Commons which will meet for the first time 
T on Thursday includes, as might have been expected after 
a Parliament of unusual duration, a large proportion of new 
members. About one-fourth of the House has yet to acquire 
Parliamentary experience, and the entire assembly meets 
under new conditions. The outside world—or the laity, as 
non-professional persons are called by the initiated—almost 
always undervalues the force of special influences on those who 
are associated by a common vocation. The honour of the 
army, the etiquette of lawyers and doctors, the manners and 
customs of exclusive or refined society, command a respect 
and obedience which are less uniformly accorded to public 
opinion. _ In the House of Commons, as in other organized 
bodies, one of the most cherished traditions prescribes habitual 
deference to old members, and more especially to recognised 
heads of parties. Political observers and theorists are often as 
competent as practical statesmen to appreciate the balance 
of national interests, and to discern the general tendency of 
public affairs; but as long as government is controlled 
by a deliberative assembly, the characters of Parliamentary 
leaders will possess great importance. Veteran members 
probably overrate the qualities which enable a Minister 
to control the House of Commons; but the opposite error 
of believing in the supremacy of rhetoric and argument 
is more generally prevalent. Mr. Disraexi said, in his 
Life of Lord George Bentinck, that although there had been 
greater statesmen and greater orators, Sir Ropert Pee was, of 
all men who had lived in England, the greatest member of 
Parliament. . His tact, his vigilance, and his sympathy with 
the motives which sway the House of Commons enabled him 
to exercise commanding influence even at periods when his 
person and his policy were unpopular in the country at large. 
Lord PatmersTon, whose speeches were barely grammatical, 
also approached to greatness as a member of Parliament. 
The flock which he guided is, for the present, scattered abroad, 
in uncertain expectation of a tolerably competent shepherd, 
Strong political excitement may for a time secure the 
discipline which is the necessary condition of vigorous 
auction ; but inexperienced members find, with some sur- 
prise, that in ordinary Sessions the intentions of half a 
dozen of their colleagues are more curiously scrutinized 
than the patriotic inspirations of their constituencies. 
Like every club and corporation of Englishmen, the 
House of Commons is a hierarchy in which the pretensions 
of new-comers are not readily accepted. Many successful 
candidates who have lately announced their intentions of sup- 
porting moderate or sweeping reforms will find that their 
choice will be confined to two or three political alternatives, 
on which they will not have been themselves consulted. 
There will, indeed, be no difficulty in following the broad 
trail of the Liberal party, if it acts together; but the leader 
who will command a ready obedience has yet to be discovered. 
The distinct character which may be observed in almost every 
separate Parliament depends largely on the continuance or 
interruption of personal associations. 

If new members find it necessary to select a leader, they 
may have the consolatien of knowing that the dependence is 
reciprocal. The general cannot rely as confidently on raw 
recruits as on his comrades in former campaigns. ‘The effects 
of a general election on the internal discipline of the House of 
Commons were remarkably illustrated after the dissolution 
of 1852. From the date of Lord Atrnorp’s retirement in 
1834, Lord Joun Russert had retained, during three Parlia- 
ments, undisputed supremacy in his party. As the leader of a 
feeble Opposition, from 1841 to 1846, and as Prime Minister 
from 1846 to 1852, he had not to add to other failures and 
disappointments the vexation of giving way toa rival. His 
imprudent rupture with Lord Paumerston, in the winter of 
1851, first drove the Whig party from power, and then pro- 


vided it with a more acceptable chief. It was remarked that 
the new members of 1852 knew nothing of Lord Joun Russet, 
and that they willingly tendered their allegiance to his genial 
competitor. It is true that, on the formation of Lord 
ABERDEEN’s Government, the former Prime Minister assumed 
the lead of the House of Commons, but in 1855 Lord 
Joun Russert was forced to take office under Lord PaLmer- 
ston, and he never succeeded in re-establishing their former 
relation. In 1857, when the unplaced Liberals had coalesced 
with Mr. DisrarLi and Mr. Cozppen against the Government, 
Lord Patmerston obtained, by a dissolution, an irresistible 
majority which was pledged only to support his personal 
claims to power. ‘The Parliament of 1859, though it was 
elected on a different issue, was even more steadily loyal to 
the Minister whom its earliest vote recalled to power. Mr. 
who, after Lord Joun Russe.u’s promotion to the 
peerage, was Lord Patmerston’s only competitor, was en- 
tirely unable to secure a personal following, even when 
the prosperity of his financial administration was most 
generally acknowledged. Towards the end of his life, 
Lord Patmerston was more often outvoted in the Cabinet 
than in the House of Commons. If he had met the 
present Parliament, still retaining the vigour of his faculties, 
he would probably have succeeded in extending over the 
new generation the influence which would have been once 
more acknowledged by the political survivors of the dissolu- 
tion. Future calculations are complicated by the utter dis- 
similarity of the designated successor to the statesman whose 
vacant place he occupies. Lord Russexu in his elevated seat 
is a mere name, which to the majority of the House of 
Commons.¢onveys no impressive meaning. All politicians 
are waiting in anxious expectation to ascertain whether Mr. 
GLADsTONE ‘has the gift of leading a party, and where he 
intends to take his followers. A great orator who advocates 
popular opinions may nevertheless fail as a party chief if he 
is deficient in knowledge of human nature and of the nature 
of the House of Commons. 

Mr. Brigut, who is equal to Mr. Giapstoxe in eloquence 
and perhaps in general ability, will for the first time find 
himself the acknowledged leader of a not inconsiderable sec- 
tion. Experience will show whether the extreme Liberals 
have acquired additional strength by the unity of command 
which has been caused by the death of Mr. Cospen. Mr. 
Bricut is a more powerful orator than his friend and col- 
league, and he is a more resolute and uncompromising 
partisan. On certain occasions, vigour and concentration of 
purpose are essential to success; but a small minority has 
a better chancé of holding the balance when it is inclined to 
compromise and conciliation. Mr. Cospen was, as compared 
with his coadjutor, moderate, dispassionate, and loyal to the 
institutions of his country. There is no reason to suppose 
that he preferred America to England; and it happened 
that, notwithstanding a constant political alliance, he disliked 
the sectarian peculiarities of Dissenters. If Lord Joun Russeiu 
had been bold enough to admit Mr. Cospen to the Cabinet in 
1846, he would probably have converted him into a thoroughly 
English statesman. Had the same experiment been tried upon 
Mr. Bricut, its success would have been far more doubtful. It 
is yet uncertain whether the Radical party will have a second or 
rival leader in Mr. Mitt. No new member will have a claim 
to equal authority if the tendency to dogmatism and the pro- 
pensity to crotchets, which may be traced in his writings, are 
suppressed in the House of Commons. Mr. MI is said to be 
a forcible and perspicuous speaker, and he will from the first 
command the attention which ordinary aspirants must earn. 
If the reconstruction of the Cabinet had been postponed for 
two or three Sessions, Mr. Mitt might possibly have 
occupied one of the seats which have been filled with 
so unaccountable a degree of difficulty; but some time 
must, in any event, elapse before his character and in- 


fluence will become an element of political calculation. Mr, 
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Bricut is unusually active and prominent, regarding per-— 
haps with excusable indifference the desire of his Liberal | 
friends that he should efface or conceal for a time the power 
which he undoubtedly exercises, Lord Russet. would be 
deeply disappointed by the failure of a Reform Bill which is 
to bring, as he hopes, the close of his political life into har-_ 
mony with his earlier career; but Mr. Bricur would find 
much comfort in the agitation which might perhaps be 
kindled by a Parliamentary defeat. Weakness of parties, 
confusion of opinions, and frequent changes of Ministry 
would be eminently favourable to revolutionary designs. 
The doctrines which attribute great importance to the 
action of individual persons are countenanced by the present — 
state of political affairs. If Lord Russert had not thought | 
it his business to be a Reformer, there would now be no 
impending Reform Bill; while, on the other hand, if Lord 
Patmerston had died three or four years sooner, the 
question would have been earlier mooted. It is by a mere 
accident that Mr. GiapsToxe is not at this moment the 
Conservative leader; and Mr. Bricur constitutes, almost 
alone, both the strength and weakness of the extreme 
Reformers. 

Unless Mr. Goscuen’s advance in Parliamentary influence 
corresponds to his rapid official promotion, no member of the 
Cabinet except Mr. GLavstone will possess any considerable 
power over the opinions of the House of Commons. The 
rising members of the last Parliament will profit by the ad- 
dition to the new House of a considerable audience which is | 
at the same time familiar with their reputation, and in- 
different to its recent origin. Lord Cransorne will possess | 
with his party the authority which belongs to an established 
position, us well as the influence which follows the exhibition 
of great ability, joined to indefatigable industry and untiring 
vigour. Mr. Harpy’s solidity will perhaps supersede, in Con- 
servative estimation, the more antiquated solemnity of Sir Joun 
Paxincton. On the other side of the House, unsophisticated 
new-comers may perhaps show a surprising appreciation of 
Mr. Lowe’s almost unparliamentary tendency to express inde- 
pendent thoughts in clear and powerful words. Young men | 
especially have a dangerous sympathy with intellectual ability | 
when they happen to possess intellects of theirown. The 
Government would be perceptibly stronger if it included 
within its ranks Mr. Lowe and Mr. Horsman. Orators who | 
are not professedly hostile are formidable opponents when 
their own convictions compel them to depart from the official 
creed of their party. It is impossible to estimate the , 
power of Lord Srantey, because the direction in which it | 
will Le applied is uncertain. Although he is still young 
in years, he has sat nearly twenty years in the House of 
Commons, and a prudent reticence maintained throughout | 
the sittings of the last Parliament has increased the general 
faith in his capacity and in his great attainments. A singular 
felicity makes it at the same time proper that he should be a 
Conservative, and natural that he should be a Liberal; and 
neither party desires to alienate or to criticize too severely an | 
actual or possible adherent. With the exception of Mr. Diskacwt, | 
who will retain his accustomed rank, the older members of 
both parties will probably find that time has weakened their 
hold on their political supporters. Mr. GLapstone might have 
rendered rivalry impossible, if he had declared his intention 
to form and to lead a moderate Liberal party. As a Reformer, 
he may pe:haps achieve equally brilliant success; but there 
will be far more risk of failure. 


MEXICO, 


HE position which the Government of the United States 

is prepared to take up with regard to Mexico is at last 
clearly and finally established, and it is one that is calculated 
to excite some apprehension for the future peace of the world. 
During the autumn months of last year, Mr. Sewarp was con- 
tinually urging on the Federal Government the expediency of 
the speedy withdrawal of the French troops; and, with many 
sincere protestations of the most friendly feeling towards 
France, he gave the Emperor to understand that, if his troops 
were to stay much longer where they were, a rupture between 
the two countries was inevitable. The Emperor would be 
only too glad to get his troops away if he could do so without 
compromising his own honour, and that of France; and it 
seemed to him that the best way of arranging the matter 
would be that the French troops should go, and that the 
United States should recognise the Emperor Maxpmian. 
The Mexican Empire, being thus placed on a friendly 
footing with the only Power it fas to dread, might 
hope to establish itself and prosper, if prosperity in 


Mexico is possible for it. France would have succeeded or 
at least, would not have openly and conspicuously failed mp | 
all jealousy between Washington and Paris would have been 
atan end. But Mr. Sewarp has distinctly and decisively re. 
jected this proposal. The United States will not recognise 
the Emperor Maxii1ay, nor treat him on any but a hostile 


footing. In the eyes of the Americans, he is an intruder, and 


an enemy of an injured and friendly Republic, and they 

never be content until his enterprise has wholly failed. “Cop. 
gress, as Mr. Sewarp remarks, must exercise its legitimate 
influence on the Government of the Presipent; and the Ppp. 
SIDENT has not only to announce his own decision, but that of 


_ the American people and its representatives; and the opinion 


of the American people is violently against the Mexican Em. 
pire. Of this there can be no doubt; for even if the ac. 
cusations continually brought up in Congress against the 
Emperor Maximitian were true, instead of being, as for the 


-most part they are, gross misrepresentations, still the vehe- 


mence and pertinacity with which they are urged show 


clearly enough how deep is the animosity that promts them, 


If the whole question were simply one of the continuance of 
the Mexican Empire, it might be worth while to discusg 
these accusations, and to show how very slight is the basis 
on which they have been reared; but all matters of detail are 
swallowed up in the gravity of the declaration which the 
United States have now issued. The view of the Govern- 
ment of the United States is, that the French have violated 
the Monroe doctrine in its proper and original sense. There 
was a Republic established in Mexico, holding its territory 
unopposed, in harmony with the country, dear to the inhabit- 
ants, and in the most friendly relations with the United States, 
The French came to pull down this Republic, and to set up a 
Monarchy, and they persist in remaining in Mexico to force 
this alien Empire on an unwilling Republican people. This 
is the mode in which the United States have determined, 
after full deliberation, to regard the recent history of Mexico; 
and they will not allow any compromise by which their 
adherence to this view might seem to be weakened. §o 
long as France stays in Mexico, forcing an Empire on 
the Republicans of a contiguous State, America will treat 
France exactly as she would expect France to treat her if 
she sent a fleet, and landed troops, to set up a Republic 
in Belgium. Much, it is acknowledged, is to be borne from 


_ France, which would not be borne from any other country. 
' It will be only in the last resort that the language of America 


would become hostile to a country endeared to her by so many 
traditions, and bound to her by so many ties. The tone of 


_ Mr. Sewarn’s letter is very conciliatory, and the Government 


of President Jounson has been resolute in preventing any 
indirect breaches of amity. The export of arms from 
California has been prevented, and still more recently a con- 
siderable portion of the troops in Texas has been disbanded. 
France has nothing to complain of in small things; there is 
only the one great point of difference between her and the 
United States, that she has violated a doctrine to which the 
United States attach the greatest importance, and which they 


| are resolved to uphold. They now merely ask that the French 


troops shall be withdrawn; but if this is not done, the time 
must come when they will insist on having their wishes fulfilled. 


This uncompromising language of the American Government 
has placed the Emperor of the Frencn in a very difficult posi- 
tion. He cannot seem to yield to threats; but still he knows 
that, if any way of withdrawing his troops with houour can be 
found, he must use it. He has, therefore, set earnestly to work 
to disprove the view which the American Government has 
adopted. Te denies altogether that he ever wished to set up 
a Monarchy in Mexico, or to crush a Republic. But the 
Republican Government had insulted and offended him, 
plundered and murdered his subjects, gave no compensation, 
and perhaps was too weak, poor, and anarchical to give any. 
He interfered merely to get redress, but he did not see how it 
was possible to hope for redress from such a Government as then 
existed in Mexico. Several leading Mexicans proposed to 
establish a Monarchy, and he concurred in the idea because he 
thought a Monarchy, which had long been a favourite notion 
of many Mexicans, offered the best chance of getting a Govern- 
ment strong, durable, and enlightened enough to pay him 
what he was owed. This is all. He no more wishes to 
Ee down a Republic in Mexico than he does to put down a 

epublic at Washington ; he merely wished, and wishes, to 
have an instrument ready to provide him with the redress he 
asked. The Emperor IMILIAN and his Court, and his 


Orders of the Eagle and Guadalupe, are only pretty bits of 
machinery for the recovery of money owing to Frenchmen; 
and it must be owned that, if this is all, they are about a 
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sive a piece of machinery, in comparison with the object 
be effected, as was ever invented. But then, as the 
} a said in his speech, this machinery has answered, or 
nearly answered, There is now in Mexico an enlightened 
Government triumphant over all opposition, with a French 
commerce trebled in an incredibly short space of time, plen- 
tifully supplied with troops, and quite ready to pay off 
al] that is due to France. A few more arrangements 
ye still to be made with the Emperor Maximitiay, so that 
the stipulated payments may be fully secured, and then the 
French troops will be finally and honourably withdrawn. 
The ecstatic visions of M. Cuevaier, and the ardent pro- 
camations of Marshal Forey, are forgotten, or utterly neglected. 
We hear no more of the spread of French influence over the 
Western hemisphere, of the necessity of enabling the Latin 
race to confront the Anglo-Saxon race in the New World. 
The Americans are told that all that has been done in Mexico 
has been done simply to redress the wrongs and support the 
daims of Frenchmen; the French themselves are told that 
this most desirable end has been accomplished, and that 
the troops who have rendered its accomplishment possible 
may soon be expected home. But it is scarcely necessary to 
say that neither the Americans nor the French will be satis- 
fied. The Americans think, and think with perfect truth, that 
the experiment of recovering French debts by shooting Re- 
ublicans until the Austrian Archduke was made Emperor 
would never have been tried unless it had been supposed that 
it could be tried without the United States being able to in- 
terfere with it. The French know that at least twenty 
millions of French money have been sunk in the experiment, 
and that if their troops were withdrawn it would be a great 
deal more difficult to recéver the new debt than it was to 
recover the old one. The Emperor, by adopting the view 
that he is merely trying to get his just dues from Mexico, 
has done something to conciliate the Americans; yet he has 
made it even harder than betore to justify to France the with- 
drawal of the troops. To throw away twenty millions in the 
attempt to get back a tenth of that sum is as deplorable an 
investment, and as conspicuous a failure, as he could well 
make. The last Mexican loan of about six millions sterling 
was almost entirely subscribed by the French poor, on the 
direct solicitation of the local officials of the Government, 
and it would most seriously impair the confidence of the 
lower classes in the Emperor's policy if it ended in a loss to 
them of money which they only subscribed because he seemed 
to ask for it himself. 


The Emreror must, therefore, risk something. He might 
risk either a war with America, or a blow to his prestige in 
France. His speech was very judiciously worded, and he 
seemed to be preserving a firm attitude, and consulting the 
dignity of his country, while he prepared a mode of escape 
from his embarrassment by asserting that his work was done 
in Mexico, and that the Emperor MaxiMiLian was firmly es- 
tablished there. It will now naturally be his first object to 
get the Emperor Maximiiian to share this opinion; and the 
story may be true that he has sent over a special envoy to 
represent to the Emperor of Mexico that he must consent to 
the withdrawal of the French troops, and try his chance 
of empire from his own resources. If the Emperor 
Maximiz1an would but announce that he was now quite 
sure of his throne, and that French aid was no longer 

to him, the French might undoubtedly retire 
without dishonour. They could not retire at once, but it 
may be presumed that the Americans would be quite satisfied 
if a Convention like the September Convention with Italy 
were agreed on, and if it were arranged that all French troops 
should have quitted Mexico by the end of the present year. 
Ifthe French went, the Austrians and Belgians must go too— 
not necessarily at the very same time, but before very long ; 
as it is obvious that, if the French have been guilty of coming 
to American soil to trample down a Republic and set upa 
Monarchy, so have they. The Emperor MaximiLtan would 
therefore have to decide whether he could possibly hold 
his own with native troops against his domestic enemies; 
and secondly, whether, if he thought it possible to succeed, he 
would also think it worth while to try. It may be assumed, 
perhaps, that the Emperor of the Frencu would be able to 
provide that Mexico should be left alone, and that, if he did 
not go there, neither would the Americans. But if all foreign 
troops were withdrawn, the Emperor would have to fight 
Mexicans with Mexicans. His Mexicans would feel no 
enthusiasm for him, would regard him as a foreigner, and 
would with difficulty be induced to believe that his cause was 
the winning one. His adversaries would be ardent, stimulated 
by the encouragement of the Americans, panting for revenge, 
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and able to take advantage of that general disposition to go 
against the existing Government, whatever it may be, which 
pervades all nations of Spanish descent. But even if the 
Emperor thought that, after a very long and protracted 
fight, he might possibly hold his own, and retain a precarious 
possession of some of the richer parts of the Mexican terri- 
tory, he might very probably hesitate before he embarked 
on so dangerous an adventure, and might begin to examine 
whether it could possibly answer to him to take the risk. If 
he stayed as long as the French stayed, and found that the 
pressure of the Americans was depriving him even of his 
Austrians and Belgians, he would incur no disgrace by re- 
signing a position that he might fairly consider untenable. 
But the French could scarcely withdraw altogether if he 
went. They could not acknowledge that their attempt to 
obtain redress had beengentirely in vain, and all their money 
wasted ; and they would naturally seek to make some arrange- 
ment with the United States by which, if a Government 
favoured by the United States was set up, a return to mere 
anarchy should be prevented, and the right of the French to 
enjoy some sort of guarantee for the settlement of their claims 


should be recognised. 


REFORM MEETINGS. 


tte Reform meetings at Oldham, at Ashton, and at Leeds, 
although they have been tolerably harmonious, indicate 
no enthusiasm for the Bill which the Government is about to 
propose. ‘There are difliculties, indeed, on all sides; for it is 
thought that a comprehensive measure could not be carried, 
and, on the other hand, Mr. Bricut has called attention to 
the tendency of fragmentary change to propagate agitation. 
On a balance of considerations, it would perhaps have been 
safer to take a certain number of seats from the smaller 
boroughs for the purposg of providing populous towns or 
districts with additional members. The arithmetical anoma- 
lies which disturb certain classes of politicians will be 
visibly aggravated by the enfranchisement of 5/. or 61. 
householders; for, although the petty constituencies may 
be increased in a somewhat larger proportion, the positive 
inequality of numbers will be greater when ten thousand 
voters are added to one set of electors, and two hundred 
to another. The strongest reason for disfranchisement is 
the expediency of giving three members to cach of the 
largest towns. Mr. MarsuaLt, who is at once carnest 
in his advocacy of the claims of the working-classes and 
anxious to protect minorities from oppression, reminded the 
meeting at Leeds that Lord Joun Russetu included this 
provision in the Bill of 1854, and that he at the same 
time proposed that each elector should be allowed only 
two votes. The plan is the most plausible which has yet 
been devised for limiting the influence of a homogeneous 
majority ; and the same effect would sometimes be produced 
by the mere addition of a third seat to the present representa- 
tion. The election of Mr. G Lapstoxe for South Lancashire 
was the result of a virtual compromise between the Con- 
servative majority, which was satisfied with the return of two 
members, and the Liberals, who derived a fair advantage from 
their choice of an eminent candidate. Mr. Maxsua.u’s 
plausible scheme would, perhaps, sometimes give a minority 
an undue advantage. It is a main objection to novel con- 
trivances that they facilitate the ingenious combinations ot 
professional agents. English elections have many detects and 
inconveniences, but on the whole they enable the constituencies 
to return the candidates of their choice. The unintelligible 
mancuvres of an American Convention are conducted by a 
few skilful managers with the smallest possible reference to per- 
sonal fitness, and sometimes in disregard of popular wishes. As 
constituencies in England become larger, they will be more 
dependent on artificial manipulation; and the problems to be 
solved would be still more puzzling if new elements were 
introduced into the calculation. 

It would not have been reasonable to expect, with the 
sanguine Mayor of Ashton, that Mr. Mitner Gusson should 
anticipate at a local meeting Mr. GLapsTone’s statement to 
the House of Commons. No Ministerial measure, however, 
has been more carelessly exposed to premature criticism since 
Mr. Bricut was oddly selected as the official organ of com- 
munication with the outer world. Mr. Miner Gisson 
informs his constituents that the Bill will not include household 
suffrage, and that it will “admit to electoral privileges a fair 
“number of the upper portion of the working-classes of the 
“country.” In other words, there will be a 6/. franchise 
either of rating or of rental, and probably a certain number of 
supplementary qualifications will admit electors who are not 
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Bricut is unusually active and prominent, regarding per- 
haps with excusable indifference the desire of his Liberal 
friends that he should efface or conceal for a time the power 
which he undoubtedly exercises, Lord Russet. would be 
deeply disappointed by the failure of a Reform Bill which is 


to bring, as he hopes, the close of his political life into har- | ; 
| footing. 


mony with his earlier career; but Mr. Bricur would find 
much comfort in the agitation which might perhaps be 
kindled by a Parliamentary defeat. Weakness of parties, 
confusion of opinions, and frequent changes of Ministry 
would be eminently favourable to revolutionary designs. 
The doctrines which attribute great importance to the 
action of individual persons are countenanced by the present 
state of political affairs. If Lord Russert had not thought 
it his business to be a Reformer, there would now be no 
impending Reform Bill; while, on the other hand, if Lord 
Patmerston had died three or four years sooner, the 
question would have been earlier mooted. It is by a mere 
accident that Mr. GLapstone is not at this moment the 
Conservative leader; and Mr. Bricur constitutes, almost 
alone, both the strength and weakness of the extreme 
Reformers. 

Unless Mr. Goscnen’s advance in Parliamentary influence 
corresponds to his rapid official promotion, no member of the 
Cabinet; except Mr. GLavstone will possess any considerable 
power over the opinions of the House of Commons. The 
rising members of the last Parliament will profit by the ad- 


Mexico is possible for it. France would have succeeded, or, 
at least, would not have openly and conspicuously failed ; and 
all jealousy between Washington and Paris would have been 
atanend. But Mr. Sewarp has distinctly and decisively re- 
jected this proposal. The United States will not recognise 
the Emperor MaximiLiay, nor treat him on any but a hostile 
In the eyes of the Americans, he is an intruder, and 
an enemy of an injured and friendly Republic, and they can 
never be content until his enterprise has wholly failed. Con- 
gress, as Mr. Sewarp remarks, must exercise its legitimate 
influence on the Government of the Presipent; and the Pre- 
SIDENT has not only to announce his own decision, but that of 
the American people and its representatives; and the opinion 
of the American people is violently against the Mexican Em- 
pire. Of this there can be no doubt; for even if the ac- 
cusations continually brought up in Congress against the 
Emperor MaxiMiLian were true, instead of being, as for the 


-most part they are, gross misrepresentations, still the vehe- 


mence and pertinacity with which they are urged show 


‘clearly enough how deep is the animosity that promts them. 


dition to the new House of a considerable audience which is | 


at the same time familiar with their reputation, and in- 
different to its recent origin. 
with his party the authority which belongs to an established 


Lord Cranzorne will possess 


If the whole question were simply one of the continuance of 
the Mexican Empire, it might be worth while to discuss 
these accusations, and to show how very slight is the basis 
on which they have been reared; but all matters of detail are 
swallowed up in the gravity of the declaration which the 
United States have now issued. The view of the Govern- 
ment of the United States is, that the French have violated 
the Monroe doctrine in its proper and original sense. There 
was a Republic established in Mexico, holding its territory 
unopposed, in harmony with the country, dear to the inhabit- 


| ants, and in the most friendly relations with the United States. 


position, as well as the influence which follows the exhibition | 


of great ability, joined to indefatigable industry and untiring 
vigour. Mr. Harpy’s solidity will perhaps supersede, in Con- 
servative estimation, the more antiquated solemnity of Sir Joun 
PaxincTon. On the other side of the House, unsophisticated 
new-comers may perhaps show a surprising appreciation of 
Mr. Lowe’s almost unparliamentary tendency to express inde- 
pendent thoughts in clear and powerful words. 
especially have a dangerous sympathy with intellectual ability 
when they happen to possess intellects of their own. The 
Government would be perceptibly stronger if it included 
within its ranks Mr. Lowe and Mr. Horsman. 
are not professedly hostile are formidable opponents when 
their own convictions compel them to depart from the official 
creed of their party. 


Young men | 


Orators who | 


It is impossible to estimate the , 


power of Lord Srantey, because the direction in which it | t 5 
_ Mr. Sewarn’s letter is very conciliatory, and the Government 


will be applied is uncertain. Although he is still young 
in years, he has sat nearly twenty years in the House of 
Commons, and a prudent reticence maintained throughout 
the sittings of the last Parliament has increased the general 
faith in his capacity and in his great attainments. <A singular 
felicity makes it at the saine time proper that he should be a 


The French came to pull down this Republic, and to set up a 
Monarchy, and they persist in remaining in Mexico to force 
this alien Empire on an unwilling Republican people. This 
is the mode in which the United States have determined, 
after full deliberation, to regard the recent history of Mexico ; 
and they will not allow any compromise by which their 
adherence to this view might seem to be weakened. So 
long as France stays in Mexico, forcing an Empire on 
the Republicans of a contiguous State, America will treat 
France exactly as she would expect France to treat her if 
she sent a fleet, and landed troops, to set up a Republic 
in Belgium. Much, it is acknowledged, is to be borne from 
France, which would not be borne from any other country. 
It will be only in the last resort that the language of America 
would become hostile to a country endeared to her by so many 
traditions, and bound to her by so many ties. The tone of 


of President Jounson has been resolute in preventing any 
indirect breaches of amity. The export of arms from 


_ California has been prevented, and still more recently a con- 


Conservative, and natural that he should be a Liberal; and , 
neither party desires to alienate or to criticize too severely an | 
actual or possible adherent. With the exception of Mr. Disraktt, | 


who will retain his accustomed rank, the older members of 
both parties will probably find that time has weakened their 
hold on their political supporters. Mr. GLapstone might have 
rendered rivalry impossible, if he had declared his intention 
to form and to lead a moderate Liberal party. As a Reformer, 
he may pe.haps achieve equally brilliant success; but there 
will be far more risk of failure. 


MEXICO. 


‘HE position which the Government of the United States 

is prepared to take up with regard to Mexico is at last 
clearly and finally established, and it is one that is calculated 
to excite some apprehension for the future peace of the world. 
During the autumn months of last year, Mr. Sewarp was con- 
tinually urging on the Federal Government the expedicncy of 
the speedy withdrawal of the French troops; and, with many 
sincere protestations of the most friendly feeling towards 
France, he gave the Emperor to understand that, if his troops 
were to stay much longer where they were, a rupture between 
the two countries was inevitable. The Emperor would be 
only too glad to get his troops away if he could do so without 
compromising his own honour, and that of France; and it 
seemed to him that the best way of arranging the matter 
would be that the French troops should go, and that the 
United States should recognise the Emperor Maxmmian. 
The Mexican Empire, being thus placed on a_ friendly 
footing with the only Power it has to dread, might 
hope to cestublish itself and prosper, if prosperity in 


siderable portion of the troops in ‘Texas has been disbanded. 
France has nothing to complain of in small things; there is 
only the one great point of difference between her and the 
United States, that she has violated a doctrine to which the 
United States attach the greatest importance, and which they 


| are resolved to uphold. They now merely ask that the French 


troops shall be withdrawn; but if this is not done, the time 
must come when they will insist on having their wishes fulfilled. 


This uncompromising language of the American Government 
has placed the Emperor of the Frencn in a very difficult posi- 
tion. He cannot seem to yield to threats; but still he knows 
that, if any way of withdrawing his troops with houour can be 
found, he must use it. He has, therefore, set earnestly to work 
to disprove the view which the American Government has 
adopted. Ile denies altogether that he ever wished to sct up 
a Monarchy in Mexico, or to crush a Republic. But the 
Republican Government had insulted and offended him, 
plundered and murdered his subjects, gave no compensation, 
and perhaps was too weak, poor, and anarchical to give any. 
He interfered merely to get redress, but he did not see how it 
was possible to hope for redress from such a Government as then 
existed in Mexico. Several leading Mexicans proposed to 
establish a Monarchy, and he concurred in the idea because he 
thought a Monarchy, which had long been a favourite notion 
of many Mexicans, offered the best chance of getting a Govern- 
ment strong, durable, and enlightened enough to pay him 
what he was owed. This is all. He no more wishes to 
put down a Republic in Mexico than he does to put down a 
Republic at Washington; he merely wished, and wishes, to 
have an instrument ready to provide him with the redress he 
asked. The Emperor Maxiit1an and his Court, and his 


Orders of the Eagle and Guadalupe, are only pretty bits of 
machinery for the recovery of money owing to Frenchmen; 
and it must be owned that, if this is all, they are about as 
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expensive a piece of machinery, in comparison with the object 
to be effected, as was ever invented. But then, as the 
Emperor said in his speech, this machinery has answered, or 
very nearly answered. There is now in Mexico an enlightened 
Government triumphant over all opposition, with a French 
commerce trebled in an incredibly short space of time, plen- 
tifully supplied with troops, and quite ready to pay off 
all that is due to France. A few more arrangements 
have still to be made with the Emperor Maxrmiian, so that 
the stipulated payments may be fully secured, and then the 
French troops will be finally and honourably withdrawn. 
The ecstatic visions of M. CuEevaier, and the ardent pro- 
clamations of Marshal Forey, are forgotten, or utterly neglected. 
We hear no more of the spread of French influence over the 
Western hemisphere, of the necessity of enabling the Latin 
race to confront the Anglo-Saxon race in the New World. 
The Americans are told that all that has been done in Mexico 
has been done simply to redress the wrongs and support the 
claims of Frenchmen; the French themselves are told that 
this most desirable end has been accomplished, and that 
the troops who have rendered its accomplishment possible 
may soon be expected home. But it is scarcely necessary to 
say that neither the Americans nor the French will be satis- 
fied. The Americans think, and think with perfect truth, that 
the experiment of recovering French debts by shooting Re- 
publicans until the Austrian Archduke was made Emperor 
would never have been tried unless it had been supposed that 
it could be tried without the United States being able to in- 
terfere with it. The French know that at least twenty 
millions of French money have been sunk in the experiment, 
and that if their troops were withdrawn it would be a great 
deal more difficult to recéver the new debt than it was to 
recover the old one. The Emperor, by adopting the view 
that he is merely trying to get his just dues from Mexico, 
has done something to conciliate the Americans; yet he has 
made it even harder than before to justify to France the with- 
drawal of the troops. To throw away twenty millions in the 
attempt to get back a tenth of that sum is as deplorable an 
investment, and as conspicuous a failure, as he could well 
make. ‘The last Mexican loan of about six millions sterling 
was almost entirely subscribed by the French poor, on the 
direct solicitation of the local officials of the Government, 
and it would most seriously impair the confidence of the 
lower classes in the Emprror’s policy if it ended in a loss to 
them of money which they only subscribed because he seemed 
to ask for it himself. 

The Emperor must, therefore, risk something. He might 
risk either a war with America, or a blow to his prestige in 
France. His speech was very judiciously worded, and he 
seemed to be preserving a firm attitude, and consulting the 
dignity of his country, while he prepared a mode of escape 
from his embarrassment by asserting that his work was done 
in Mexico, and that the Emperor MAXIMILIAN was firmly es- 
tablished there. It will now naturally be his first object to 
get the Emperor Maximi.ian to share this opinion; and the 
story may be true that he has sent over a special envoy to 
represent to the Emperor of Mexico that he must consent to 
the withdrawal of the French troops, and try his chance 
of empire from his own resources. If the Emperor 
Maximitian would but announce that he was now quite 
sure of his throne, and that French aid was no longer 
necessary to him, the French might undoubtedly retire 
without dishonour. They could not retire at once, but it 
may be presumed that the Americans would be quite satisfied 
if a Convention like the September Convention with Italy 
were agreed on, and if it were arranged that all French troops 
should have quitted Mexico by the end of the present year, 
If the French went, the Austrians and Belgians must go too— 
not necessarily at the very same time, but before very long ; 
as it is obvious that, if the French have been guilty of coming 
to American soil to trample down a Republic and set upa 
Monarchy, so have they. The Emperor Maximitian would 
therefore have to decide whether he could possibly hold 
his own with native troops against his domestic enemies; 
and secondly, whether, if he thought it possible to succeed, he 
would also think it worth while to try. It may be assumed, 
perhaps, that the Emperor of the Frencu would be able to 
provide that Mexico should be left alone, and that, if he did 
not go there, neither would the Americans. But if all foreign 
troops were withdrawn, the Emperor would have to fight 
Mexicans with Mexicans. His Mexicans would feel no 
enthusiasm for him, would regard him as a foreigner, and 
would with difficulty be induced to believe that his cause was 
the winning one. His adversaries would be ardent, stimulated 
by the encouragement of the Americans, panting for revenge, 


and able to take advantage of that general disposition to go 
against the existing Government, whatever it may be, which 
pervades all nations of Spanish descent. But even if the 
Emperor thought that, after a very long and protracted 
fight, he might possibly hold his own, and retain a precarious 
possession of some of the richer parts of the Mexican terri- 
tory, he might very probably hesitate before he embarked 
on so dangerous an adventure, and might begin to examine 
whether it could possibly answer to him to take the risk. If 
he stayed as long as the French stayed, and found that the 
pressure of the Americans was depriving him even of his 
Austrians and Belgians, he would incur no disgrace by re- 
signing a position that he might fairly consider untenable. 
But the French could scarcely withdraw altogether if he 
went. They could not acknowledge that their attempt to 
obtain redress had beengentirely in vain, and all their money 
wasted ; and they would naturally seek to make some arrange- 
ment with the United States by which, if a Government 
favoured by the United States was set up, a return to mere 
anarchy should be prevented, and the right of the French to 
enjoy some sort of guarantee for the settlement of their claims 
should be recognised. 


REFORM MEETINGS. 


Sia Reform meetings at Oldham, at Ashton, and at Leeds, 
although they have been tolerably harmonious, indicate 
no enthusiasm for the Bill which the Government is about to 
propose. There are difficulties, indeed, on all sides; for it is 
thought that a comprehensive measure could not be carried, 
and, on the other hand, Mr. Bricut has called attention to 
the tendency of fragmentary change to propagate agitation. 
On a balance of considerations, it would perhaps have been 
safer to take a certain number of seats from the smaller 
boroughs for the purposg of providing populous towns or 
districts with additional members. The arithmetical anoma- 
lies which disturb certain classes of politicians will be 
visibly aggravated by the enfranchisement of 5/. or 61. 
householders; for, although the petty constituencies may 
be increased in a somewhat larger proportion, the positive 
inequality of numbers will be greater when ten thousand 
voters are added to one set of electors, and two hundred 
to another. The strongest reason for disfranchisement is 
the expediency of giving three members to cach of the 
largest towns. Mr. Marsuatt, who is at once earnest 
in his advocacy of the claims of the working-classes and 
anxious to protect minorities from oppression, reminded the 
meeting at Leeds that Lord Joun Russet included this 
provision in the Bill of 1854, and that he at the same 
time proposed that each elector should be allowed only 
two votes. The plan is the most plausible which has yet 
been devised for limiting the influence of a homogeneous 
majority ; and the same effect would sometimes be produced 
by the mere addition of a third seat to the present representa- 
tion. The election of Mr. GLapstone for South Lancashire 
was the result of a virtual compromise between the Con- 
servative majority, which was satisfied with the return of two 
members, and the Liberals, who derived a fair advantage from 
their choice of an eminent candidate. Mr. Maksuati’s 
plausible scheme would, perhaps, sometimes give a minority 
an undue advantage. It is a main objection to novel con- 
trivances that they facilitate the ingenious combinations of 
professional agents. English elections have many defects and 
inconveniences, but on the whole they enable the constituencies 
to return the candidates of their choice. The unintelligible 
maneuvres of an American Convention are conducted by a 
few skilful managers with the smallest possible reference to per- 
sonal fitness, and sometimes in disregard of popular wishes. As 
constituencies in England become larger, they will be more 
dependent on artificial manipulation; and the problems to be 
solved would be still more puzzling if new elements were 
introduced into the calculation. 


It would not have been reasonable to expect, with the 
sanguine Mayor of Ashton, that Mr. Miner Gipson should 
anticipate at a local meeting Mr. GLapstone’s statement to 
the House of Commons. No Ministerial measure, however, 
has been more carelessly exposed to ape criticism since 
Mr. Bricut was oddly selected as the official organ of com- 
munication with the outer world. Mr. Mitner Gipson 
informs his constituents that the Bill will not include household 
suffrage, and that it will “‘ admit to electoral privileges a fair 
“number of the upper portion of the working-classes of the 
“country.” In other words, there will be a 6/. franchise 
either of rating or of rental, and probably a certain number of 
supplementary qualifications will admit electors who are not 
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occupiers of entire houses. The Ministers are appa- 
rently aware that Mr. Bricur has not improved their chance 
of success by his candid menace of further innovations. ‘The 
probability of fresh Reform Bills is too obvious to be dis- 
puted by Mr. Gresox, but he prudently disclaimed for his 
colleagues «any definite desire for ulterior innovation. 
The Government, he said, would propose a_ beneficial 
measure, and would leave the future to take care of itself. It 
is undoubtedly necessary that legislators should leave posterity 
free; but unluckily, in the case of Reform, posterity and the 
future may be interpreted to mean Mr. Bricnt. It may 
readily be believed that Lord Russe. will be willing to retire 
from political life, satur ut conviva, with the pleasant con- 
sciousness of having enjoyed in his later years a repetition of 
the remembered banquet of his youth. Mr. Mitner Ginsonx 
also has acquired Cabinet rank ; he has sufficiently proved his 
patriotism, and he will be officially identified with a measure 
which its authors will be bound to support at least for two or 
three Parliaments. Mr. Brieut has another game to play, 
and he has boldly thrown his cards on the table. If he finds 
that the character of the next House of Commons is consider- 
ably changed by the reduction of the franchise, he will violate 
no pledge by an immediate proposal for the disfranchisement 
of small boroughs, or for the institution of household suffrage, 
as a second step to a still more sweeping measure. The Govern- 
ment ought to answer, not only for the personal intentions of its 
members, but for the probable tendency of the Bill to procure 
a respite from organic change and from agitation. 

Mr. Barnes displayed, at the meeting at Leeds, not only 
creditable modesty, but an intelligent appreciation of the real 
objection to Reform. Content with the approaching triumph 
of his principles, he abstained from reminding the audience 
that the Ministers have adopted the Bill which was identified 
with his name when it was several times rejected in the late 
Parliament by large majorities. The exact amount of the 
proposed rental may perhaps not be the same, but the Govern- 
ment, in imitation of Mr. Barnes, professes the intention of 
contenting itself with a bare reduction of the franchise. Mr. 


Bayes was often told, with undeniable truth, that his scheme 
was rude and incomplete; and he may now answer that a 
private member could not prudently have asked for changes 
which exceed the powers of a Minister who is supposed to 
command a majority of fifty or sixty. The results of the 
general election scarcely account for the conversion of the 


Government and the House of Commons, for not half a dozen 
candidates pledged themselves to the particular measure which 
is now about to be introduced. Like a sensible politician, | 
Mr. Barxes said nothing about himself, and he took | 
pains to deprecate opposition by arguing that a 6/. franchise | 
would do too little rather than too much. At Rochdale, the 
other day, Mr. Bricur anticipated the addition of a million of 
voters to the existing constituency. Mr. Barnes undertakes 
to show, by various statistical statements, that the inundation 
will not consist of more than a quarter of the number. 
According to his calculation, a 6/. rental franchise would, in | 
the first instance, qualify 330,000 electors; but, through re- 
movals, failures in trade, and other casual circumstances, one- 
third of the number would not be placed on the register, 
“The number really added by a 6/. rental franchise in the 
“represented boroughs of England and Wales would not be 
“more, according to my (Mr. Baryes’s) honest opinion, than | 
“220,000.” <A rating franchise of 6/. would, according to 
the same authority, produce a gross addition of 110,000 
qualified voters; or, after a deduction of one-third, it would 
leave only 75,000 actual electors. If Mr. Barnes is correctly | 
informed, he has almost disposed of the reasons against 
the Bill, though he may perhaps cool the enthusiasm 
of its supporters. ‘Timid persons have nothing to say against 
wo-eking-imen, except that there are too many of them. A 
vast multitude of the most estimable patriots is apt to prove 
unmanageable, and, at the best, it neutralizes, on a division, | 
the influence of the petty section which possesses property and 
the advantage of education. 

It is probable that 220,000 additional voters would do | 
no harm, and perhaps they might fairly represent the 
intelligent class to which they would, in the large towns, | 
almost exclusively belong. At least one-half of the number | 
would vote in boroughs where workmen already form a | 
part of the constituency. ‘The change would produce mis- 
chief only in smaller places, where petty tradesmen would | 


perhaps be more commonly included than artisans; but it 
would not be worth while for any party to offer strenuous | 
resistunce to the enfranchisement of a quarter of a million 
of voters. Lord Hovautox, who preceded Mr. Barnes, 
expounded in eloquent language that confidence in the wisdom | 
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and temper of the people which no judicious writer or 
speaker will publicly disclaim, Less sanguine theorists would 
place a generous reliance in a quarter of a million of new 
electors, as they would trust a young wild elephant between 
two tame guardians of larger size. There is no rashness in 
pouring a small quantity of new wine into the neck of an old 
bottle which is already three-quarters full. When Lord 
Hoventon infers, from the absence of anarchy, that a popu- 
lation which obeys the law is necessarily fit to govern, he per- 
haps involuntarily uses an insufticient argument in support, not 
of the Government Reform Bill, but of universal suffrage, 
Mr. Lowe’s opposite theory, that good Constitutions exist 
solely for the sake of good laws and just administration, is not 
altogether tenable. Lord Hovauron is right in holding that 
political activity is valuable as an education, but it must also 
be tested by material and practical results. ‘Those who agree 
with Mr. Briaur that the social and political condition of Eng- 
land is fundamentally vicious are bound to concur in his desire 
for revolutionary changes in the machinery of legislation and 
government. A Parliament elected by universal suffrage would 
alter and abolish many things, and the innovations would not be 
uniformly pernicious. Those, however, who believe that con- 
stitutional freedom is absolutely incompatible with democrati¢ 
equality may reasonably hesitate to sacrifice all the vast 
results of English history for the sake either of exhibiting their 
own confidence or of educating the multitude. To Mr. Baines 
and his comfortable statistics they listen more willingly than 
to the justest and most elaborate eulogies of the great, intel- 
ligent, honest, and enormously numerous working-class, 


THE ITALIAN BUDGET. 


was impossible for the new Italian Mrxister of Frvance 

to astonish and please the public by any stroke of genius 
that would make Italy rich and lightly taxed, and yet provide 
her with a large army and keep the interest of her public debt 
honestly paid. The most that any one could do was to 
diminish the inevitable deficit to the lowest possible figure, 
and to put on new taxes that would be as little obnoxious as 
could be contrived. Signor Scrarosa is much helped in his 
task by the action and the failure of his predecessor. Signor 
Seva had familiarized the public with the notion that, what- 
ever financial scheme was adopted, a deficit of some sort was 
inevitable, and that some very disagreeable taxes must be 
borne. Ile has been turned out of office, and a deficit still 


| appears, and new taxes are still to be imposed. The only step 


that could be taken to avert the unpleasant stroke of fate has 


| been taken, and taken in vain. A new financier has tried to 


solve the problem in a different way, and has failed; the solu- 
tion of Signor SELLa must, therefore, be adopted. All that Signor 
SciaLosa has been able to do by way of improving on the 


_ plans of his predecessor is to diminish the deficit by further 


reductions of expenditure, and to get rid of the tax on grind- 


_ing corn, which was so peculiarly distasteful to the Italians. 
| Like Signor Seria, the present Finance Minister is strongly 


against fresh loans; and it is obvious that no loans could put 
the affairs of Italy straight, as a new loan, if it could be nego- 
tiated at all, could only be obtained on ruinous terms; and 
this would only augment the prospective Ceficit, and would be 
very prejudicial to Italian credit, as the holders of the old 
loans would necessarily feel aggrieved by terms much more 
favourable being offered to others than had been offered to 
them. No one objects to Three per Cents. or Five per Cents. 
being issued, in times of difficulty, at a lower rate than they 
have been issued in times of comparative prosperity. But 
those who have lent on the general credit of the Kingdom view 
with apprehension and dismay the negotiation of new loans 
by means of the hypothecation of special securities ; and the 
Italian Government could not now borrow without mort- 
gaging some definite source of revenue. Nor is there any 
national property remaining which can be sold advan- 
tageously ; and, therefore, the only resource is to make 
the amount of the taxes approach the amount of the ex- 
penditure. Signor ScraLosa, after cutting down the expendi- 


_ ture to the last farthing he judges possible, and after putting 


on every tax that he thinks the country will bear, believes 
that he can reduce the deficit to a trifle over three mil- 


lions sterling. Whereas Signor Serta had determined to 
reduce the expenditure by 1,200,000/., Signor SciaLoJA is 


going to reduce it by 2,200,000/., that is, he can do with 
exactly a million less than Signor Setta could; and if Italy 
can really get on without spending this million, the country 
has gained more than could have been expected by changing 
its Minister. The principal victims are apparently to be the 
Sub-Pretects, who are to be largely suppressed. and there is te 
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be a reduction of more than a million in the expenditure on 
the army and navy. Instead of the detested tax on grinding 
corn, an extra duty is to be levied on flour and upon oils, and 
thus the first necessaries of life to an Italian are to be made 
dearer. The other fiscal changes are of minor importance, as 
they chiefly relate to the adjustment of local and national 
burdens; but we may now take it for granted that taxation has 
reached, or very nearly reached, its utmost limits in Italy. 
The people can pay no more without finding all the operations 
of their industry crippled, trade languishing, and their daily 
food precarious. The summary, therefore, of the position of 
Italian finance is very brief and simple. The limits of taxation 
having been reached, and the expenditure cut down to the 
lowest point, there remains a deficit of three millions. 


Foreign critics, however, say that the Italian financiers are 
uite wrong in making this statement of their position. The 
Budget might be very much simplified. Instead of a deficit 
there might be an equilibrium, or even a surplus, if the 
Italians like to have one; nothing can be so easy. There is, 
as Signor Scratosa says, a deficit of three millions in his 
Budget; let Signor Sciatosa spend three millions less on 
the army. It is most extravagant in Italy to keep up an army 
threatening Venice and Rome, and pledging her to all kinds of 
ambitious and expensive projects. Let her learn to be modest 
and wise; keep just as many troops as are necessary for her 
internal pst pees give up all thoughts of Venice and Rome, 
and be content with what she hasnow. The whole arrangement 
looks so proper and simple, that it seems almost as if it would 
quite pay the Italians to send for one of their critics and get 
him to draw up for them the sort of Budget they really ought 
to have. But when the foreign critic got to Florence he would 
find his task not quite so easy as he had hoped it would be. 
‘The Italians would ask him to be so good as to point out where 
the troops are which are needlessly kept up in order to be 
ready for an aggressive movement on Venice or Rome. Is 
jt true that the Italian army is unnecessarily large be- 
cause the Italian Government and people are unwar- 
rantably ambitious? The Italians say that this is not the 
case. They state that they keep no larger an army than 
they can help, and that, even if they honestly and publicly 
renounced all thoughts of Venice and Rome for the next ten 
ears, they could not do with fewer troops and ships 
than they have. At least a third of their army is engaged in 
the special service of tranquillizing the Neapolitan provinces, 
cand, unless these provinces are to be given over to anarchy and 
rapine, this special service must continue. A third, therefore, 
of the nominal strength of the army is to be deducted from 
any estimate that is formed of its strength in proportion to the 
calls made upon it. As there are certain expenses on forts, 
garrisons, artillery, barracks, and so forth, which cannot be 
seriously altered, the three millions to be saved on military 
expenditure must be saved by disbanding about one half of 
the Italian army, after the troops occupied on Neapolitan 
service have been deducted. The question, therefore, is, 
whether Italy keeps double the number of troops she need 
‘keep, and keeps them because she will not give up her 
mad plan of always having an army on foot large enough 
to make a rush on Venetia. Is the Italian army twice 
as large as it ought to be if Italians were wise? The 
answer is not very difficult. If the reduction were made, 
Italy would not have any larger army than Austria keeps 
in Venetia. But, it is said, why should she want more? 
Austria will not attack Italy ; France will take very good care 
of this, and the Italians need have no alarm, That is, Italy 
is to trust entirely to France. The Emperor of the Frencu 
knew both Italy and France better when, at the beginning of 
the campaign of 1859, he openly told the Italians that if 
they wanted the French to do them any real good they 
must fight; they must enlist; they must show their allies that 
they were worth fighting for. And, besides, if Italy is to 
have no independent existence, no self-respect, no security in 
herself against Austria, nothing but the support she can 
persuade France to give her, why should the Italian take the 
trouble to keep Italy in existence? Why should he eat less 
bread and consume less oil, and find his doors and his windows 
taxed, and pay a heavy stamp on every transaction of daily 
life, if he does not get in return the satisfaction of having a 
country he believes in, and can honour and love? If Italy is 
so very weak as a military Power that she enjoys no con- 
sideration in Europe, and Austria and France are to settle her 
fate without consulting her, and as quietly as they settled the 
fate of Venice, the Italians will not care to keep up their 
credit; they will not pay taxes; they will try, if they cannot 
lead a life of dignity, to live one of ease. Thus the national 
income would immediately fall off, and there would be a new 


deficit in the Budget quite as bad as the present one, which 
is said to be caused by expenditure on the army. 

We fear, therefore, that Italian finance cannot be put right 
by further reductions in the army, the reason being that, on 
account of the large sums that must be spent in the Southern 
provinces, no effective reduction could be made in the ex- 
pense of the army without Italy forfeiting her position in 
Europe. It is true that Signor Scratosa has discovered that 
considerably less need be spent on the army than his prede- 
cessor proposed ; and if a large reduction can be made, perhaps 
a still further reduction might be thought possible. But we 
may be sure this is not so, and that the Minister has gone to 
the last extreme that he thinks will be sanctioned by the 
Chamber. The deficit now announced will probably be found 
to be unalterable ; no one will show how more revenue can be 
obtained, or how the expenditure can be lessened. The 
friends of Italy must, therefore, ask themselves whether this 
deficit is fatal to the prospects of Italy. Undoubtedly, it is a 
very serious thing that there should be such a deficit, 
and although Austria has for many years gone on with 
a deficit of about the same amount, and has in recent 
times escaped the reproach of bankruptcy, yet Austria has 
been so near bankruptcy that to be in the same position in 
which she has been is not a very encouraging prospect. But 
if the new taxes to be levied are sanctioned by the Chamber, 
and if they are readily paid, and the nation shows itself 
determined to keep its credit and to cling to its national 
existence, there are many circumstances that are calculated to 
reassure the doubting supporters of Italy. Considering the 
political difficulties she has had to pete: with, the heavy ex- 
penses entailed on her by the war which created her, the 
heavy public works she has taken in hand, and the inevitable 
outgoings that the existence of a nation of great size involves, 
it is by no means a bad result that she should be able to 
raise eleven-twelfths of her expenditure by taxes; and if 
Italians show that they will bear a taxation of thirty-three 
millions, they will earn a character for resolution and 
honesty that will secure them assistance when assistance can 
be of any use to them. And if there is no change in 
the political situation, no great catastrophe or war, there are 
three sources from which it may be hoped that a dimi- 
nution of the deficit may be possible. In the first place, 
by the opening of new means of communication, and by the 
natural growth of commerce, and the development of new 
resources, the country, which has already made a great stride 
in the last five years, will advance; and taxes being more pro- 
ductive, the revenue will increase of itself. In the next place, 
there is far too much spent in the collection of the revenue, 
and this arises from a lack of good officials and a superabund- 
ance of bad officials; and every year will see a change for the 
better in this respect, and a smaller number of efficient public 
servants doing twice as much work as the existing staff of in- 
efficient ones. Lastly, it may be hoped that the disturbances 
in the Southern provinces will not last for ever, that brigandage 
will be put down, and the mountaineers of Calabria be content 
to eat only what they earn. When that happy day arrives, 
one of the chief heads of the present expenditure of Italy will 
be erased, and the saving thus effected would alone be enough 
to make the Budget wear a very different appearance. 


MR. GOSCHEN AND THE UNDER-SECRETARIES. 


binge astonishment which is naturally excited whenever, 
either literally or metaphorically, a dark horse wins, 
soon gives place to the inquiry, “ Why did he win?” Who- 
ever has seen the favourite of an obscure stable, or the pride 
of a small College, distancing his more celebrated competitors, 
must have heard the various notes of ¢riticism which greeted 
the unexpected, and it may have been the unwelcome, suc- 
cess of the unknown winner. Mr. GoscHEN is now undergoing 
that ordeal of criticism for which probably he was not wholly 
unprepared, and of which he will not have heard the 
until the bloom of his new honours has some- 
what faded. The approbation which first greeted the 
appointment to a high Cabinet sinecure of a young man not 
born in the purple of Whig officialism has now been succeeded 
by the question whether there were not other young men of 
greater claims than Mr. GoscueN? And this question opens 
up another of more general bearing. What is the principle 
by which official succession ought to be regulated ? 

When a man is brought into office, it is generally under- 
stood that his promotion is conferred either as a reward for 
past services, or as a preventive of future opposition. A 
chivalrous volunteer who has thrown down the glove in 
defence of a badgered Ministry, or a powerful opponent 
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coquetting with the Ministry which he pretends to assail, 
takes office as his fee for silence, or as his reward for 
service. The inferior place which Mr. Goscuen first held 
might reasonably suggest the latter construction. He had 
been but a short time in Parliament, and during that time he 
was a general supporter of the Government. He was regarded 
as aman rather of marked and decided promise than of great 
performance ; as a very useful, rather than as a powerful, ally. 
There were, primd facie, no strong reasons why, if he joined 
the Ministry, a subordinate office should not suffice as a 
reward for past assistance and a sphere for future action. He 
had no eccentric opinions to retract, no pronounced opposition 
to withdraw or barter. He was already one of the supporters 
of the Ministry of which he was to become a member. Why, 
then, should he not rest in the subordinate office to which he 
was first named? The Ministry conciliated no hostility, bought 
off no danger, by his appointment. Mere gratitude for services 
already secured is a virtue generally unknown to politicians. 
With them personal sympathies are as nothing, compared with 
the interests of party and the instincts of self-preservation. 
And if it could possibly be true that Mr. Goscuen’s accession 
to the Cabinet was essentially required for the preservation of 
Earl RusseLu’s Government, then we should be forced to the 
conclusion that Earl Russeti’s Government is weaker than 
it is generally imagined to be. 

We are quite aware that, by a certain class in the com- 
munity, Mr. Goscuen’s promotion is regarded almost in the 
light of a personal compliment. City merchants are flattered 
by the elevation of a man whose name has long been asso- 
ciated with the fortunes of a great City firm. All this is 
very good in its way. But there does not seem to us to have 
been any special reason for conciliating great City firms just 
now. ‘There has not been any antagonism between Lord 
Russert and the City, or between the merchants and the 
CuancELtor of the Excuequer. Great stress has been laid 
by commercial writers, aud we think unduly laid, on the fact 
that Mr. Goscuen is a man of wealth, and therefore not a 
political adventurer. There was perhaps a time when such an 
argument might have had some weight. But there never was a 
time when it deserved to have any. Now it has less weight 
than ever. And we are quite sure that Mr. Goscnen 
himself would be the first to repudiate it with scorn. 
Many of the most useful members of the House of 
Commons, and some of the most illustrious, have been 
“ adventurers,” if by that phrase are meant men who have 
not a landed manner and large rent-rolls. Those who 
invented the nickname fixed it upon the elder Pirr in 
one generation, and on his distinguished son in another. 
Burke was an adventurer, SHERIDAN was an adventurer, 
Horner was an adventurer, CANNING was an adventurer. In 
a word, the names which are the lights and glories of our his- 
tory for a period of sixty years are the names of adventurers. 
Take Burke and Sueripan out of our Parliamentary list, and 
what would our Parliamentary history from 1770 to 1800 
become? Take the elder Pitt and Canninc out of our list of 
statesmen, and compute what the history of England at two 
of its most critical epochs must have been. To grumble at 
these adventurers is to murmur at the destiny which sub- 
stituted wit, eloquence, and genius for the dull and torpid 
rule of corrupt and conceited mediocrity. So far from consi- 
dering the possession of a large fortune to be an indispensable 
condition for a seat in Parliament, many thoughtful men are 
of opinion that there are too many rich people there already, 
and that there are many questions which could better be dis- 
cussed by men accustomed to the habits and consequences of 
humbler fortunes. Nor can the suggestion that Parliament is 
regarded by these adventurers as the avenue to wealth be 
accepted by men whe really know what Parliament has to 
offer for the labour ofa life. A salary inferior to the earnings 
of many a lawyer not in the first rank of his profession, and 
far inferior to the profits of a second-rate merchant—a salary, 
too, uncertain for any definite period, liable to be suddenly 
terminated by a hostile division, and only under restrictive 
conditions to be succeeded by a pension—this is the only 
emolument to which the most able or the most eloquent of Par- 
liamentary “adventurers” can, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, hope to attain. For men of an infcrior grade—the 
men of useful knowledge and fluent speech—the highest prize is 
a permanent Under-Secretaryship, with a salary not much in 
excess of that which is given to the Judge of a County Court or 
a London police magistrate. And for the attainment of this he 
has to work harder than any negro; to cram and digest solid 
Blue-books by the pound ; to substantiate every assertion, and 
defend every mistake, of his departmental superiors; to have 
an answer for every question, and a denial tor every accusa- 
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tion; to plead for a policy on which he has not been con- 
sulted, and to sacrifice convictions to the exigencies of official 
discipline. In a country where great professional and mer- 
cantile prizes may be obtained with not greater labour and 
far less vexation of spirit, it is superfluous to justify Mr, 
Goscuen’s advancement by an insinuation against the sup- 
posed self-seeking of political adventurers. 

There is, however, another phase of the question which is 
more interesting to official circles than to the world at large. 
Supposing that Mr. Goscuen does not fall within the category 
of the heaven-born statesmen whose political canonization isa 
predestined event, and that his future Parliamentary success 
should be such as would only justify a slow and gradual rise to 
the second rank of Cabinet Ministers, it may fairly be asked 
whether an understood compact has not been violated in ele- 
vating him over the heads of veteran soldiers in the Parlia- 
mentary phalanx. Two men in particular may have deemed 
their claims slighted by the preference given to Mr. Goscuren— 
the Marquis of Hartinaton and Mr. Layarp. The former has 
for three years fought the battles of the War Office in the House 
of Commons, and he has done his work with tact, temper, and 
ability. He has even a stronger claim than this. He is the 
heir-apparent of a Whig House which has, since the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, exercised a more uniform and mediatorial in- 
fluence on parties than any of the other great Revolution 
families. Thirty, or even twenty, years ago, this claim, 
coupled with his departmental and Parliamentary services, 
would have sufficed for his admission to the Cabinet. 
Again, there is Mr. Layarp, who has for five years 
borne the brunt of the assaults on the Foreign Office. 
Both prescription and fairness, if not gratitude, might 
have been supposed to indicate the propriety of pro- 
moting him. And there is reason to believe that this is 
Mr. Layarp’s own opinion. Here are two cases of Under- 
Secretaries of important departments being passed over in 
favour of a youngish gentleman whose abilities are indeed 
undoubted, but whose public career is very short, and who 
has no administrative experience whatever. Doubtless, reasons 
can be given for this, as reasons can be given for everything. 
Perhaps Lord Hartineton is not promoted simply because he 
is Lord Harrtineton, and it is thought rather a fine thing to 
promote a young City merchant in preference to a young 
Whig lord. And as for Mr. Layarp, it is not wholly impos- 
sible that, by his very vigorous earnestness in rebutting un- 
pleasant statements of the Opposition, he may have earned for 
himself a reputation for that imperfect recognition of truth 
which is vulgarly called bounce, and an excess of which is 
deemed to be hardly compatible with the graver functions of 
a Cabinet Minister. However this may be, at least two men 
prominent in subordinate departments have been passed over ; 
and all men in similar positions have been obliquely snubbed 
by their disappointment. And it is not an unimportant 
question how far it is desirable, except under special circum- 
stances, to disappoint the veteran labourers in the official 
vineyard, by giving a greater reward to those who have 
only begun work at the close of the day than to those who 
have toiled in its meridian heat. There is very much to be 
said both for and against a system of rotation. It is possible 
to carry the traditions of a department too far, and to 
give to them an authority paramount to the interests of 
the public service. Whenever this occurs, an infusion of 
new blood is desirable. But then the new blood should, 
as is certainly the case in this instance, be healthy and 
vigorous, full of life and energy. Otherwise the advan- 
tages of experience and knowledge are lost, and nothing else 
gained in their place. Again, it should be remembered that 
in the Civil as in the Ecclesiastical service, men are paid once 
with money and twice with hope. No man contemplates 
remaining a junior clerk all his days; probably one-third of 
the junior clerks indulge the vision of becoming permanent 
Under-Secretary some day. No man goes into any department 
of the Civil Service resigned to a dead level of immoveability. 
Consuls hope to expand into Chargés d’Affaires; Chargés 
d’Affaires to develop into Ministers; Ministers into Ambas- 
sadors. In the Colonial service the heads of departments 
aspire to become Governors; and the Governors of small 
colonies to be transferred to great colonies. In the same way, 
Under-Secretaries aspire to Become chiefs. It is no slight 
thing to wound an ambition so general, so reasonable, and so 
fruitful of official energy. More than this, it is dangerous to 
inflict so grievous a disappointment without good and ample 
grounds. 

In the present instance, as the grounds for Mr, Goscuen’s 
preferment, notwithstanding his acknowledged personal claims, 
are not so apparent on the surface as to dispense with the 
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necessity of explanation, politicians have taken the trouble 
explain it by a reference to the agency of Mr. GLapsToNe. 
Nothing is more likely than this. There is probably the 
same sympathy between Mr. Goscnen and Mr. GLapsTONE 
that there was between Mr. Guapstone and the late Sir 
Ropert Peet. Both nurtured in the chief seats of commerce, 
and early transplanted to the chief seats of learning—both 
distinguished for their mastery of classical lore, and their fami- 
liarity with questions of trade and finance—they have strong 
ties of common interest and common pursuits. It remains to 
be seen whether the future fame of Mr. Goscuen will fully bear 
out the parallel which we have instituted. If it does not, a 
strong additional argument against this active influence of 
Mr. GuapsTone will be furnished to those who already recog- 
nise in its exercise some of the most baneful interpolations in 
the staff of more than one department. For, however readily 
a political party or a Civil department may pardon, in a chief so 
able, so eloquent, and so full of knowledge as Mr. GLapsTone, 
other qualities neither so useful nor so admirable, it is any- 
thing but matter of rejoicing for a great public office to see 
its own permanent staff disarranged to make way for some 
GLADsTONE-and-water parasite, who, without a fraction of his 
great model’s eloquence, knowledge, or ingenuity, has all his 
crotchets, all his waywardness, all his obstinacy, all his love of 
domination, and who vulgarizes Mr. GLapstone’s subtlety 
into downright mischievous Jesuitism. 


THE FRENCH EMPEROR’S SPEECH. 


HE French Emperor’s address to his Legislature is gene- 
rally an interesting study. It is feebler and less clever 
this year than usual, but still it is interesting. The 
august author of these compositions has the art of touching 
all great questions of European concern in a tone of frank- 
ness and generosity, and noble sentiments in a Royal or 
Imperial speech are always pleasant and refreshing. What, 
for example, can be more considerate or delicate than 
the manner in which he handles the Americans? They 
are reminded of a century of friendship, and it is politely 
suggested that Imperialism is only the Constitution of the 
United States in a French Court dress. The Mexican 
expedition is explained in a manner that ought to disarm the 
most suspicious Yankee, and it seems as if all had been a 
mistake about the Latin race, as it was about the proposed 
recognition of the South. Somebody did say something about 
the Latin race, which has evidently been misconstrued a 
good deal; but the “ American people ” will now comprehend 
that “ the expedition, in which we invited them to join, was 
“ not opposed to their interests.” France “ prays” sincerel 
for the prosperity of the great Republic, and, just as a sae | 
Emperor is only an American President in disguise, so Im- 
perialism in Mexico has been founded “on the will of the 
“ people.” Mr. Sewarp very likely never swears. His talent lies 
chiefly in the line of making other people swear. But it is 
possible that some less courteous Anglo-Saxons in Washington 
and in New York, who are anxious about the Monroe doc- 
trine, after reading all these high-minded expressions, and 
especially the one about the French praying for them, will feel 
inclined, in the language used in the School for Scandal by 
the friends of Joseph Surracr, to observe, ‘Damn your 
“ sentiments.” However this may be, and whatever may be 
the turn the Mexican difficulty is taking, one thing is clear, 
that the French Emperor puts his sentiments neatly and well. 
The English Foreign Otlice may learn, from his example, 
that it is not wise on every possible occasion to go 
out of one’s way to make a fresh enemy. The distractions 
and jealousies of Germany are discussed and dismissed in the 
same elevated and elevating spirit. The intention of France 
is to persevere in a policy of neutrality which leaves her 
a stranger to questions in which her interests are not directly 
engaged. “ Regret or pleasure”—according as Germany 
decides rightly or wrongly on her internal problems—the 
Emperor, for he is human, may perhaps permit himself to 
feel. He is not, like one of the gods of Ericurvs, careless of 
mankind. Every one will acknowledge that this is a noble 
way of treating the little enervating squabbles of M. Bismark 
and the Diet and the Austrian Cabinet; and as long as they 
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will remain to be seen whether the interests of the French 
Empire, in the eyes of its chief, are still only indirectly 
involved. Apart from such conjectures, we may here agai 
admire, and contrast with the manifestoes of English 
statesmen, the dignified courtesy of His Magesry’s 
address. Whatever part Naporeon III. is playing in 
German politics— whatever strings he may be pulling in 
Berlin, or in Frankfort, or in Vienna, or in Pesth—in public he 
preserves the most praiseworthy decorum. His intimation 
that regret or pleasure might possibly under some circum- 
stances be felt is not even accompanied by the faintest shadow 
of a hint as to what it is that would please him, or what it is 
that he would regret. The Germans, therefore, as well as the 
Americans, have every reason to feel that they have been 
talked of this week in a manner that cannot offend the most 
sensitive national susceptibilities. 


The French Emperor turns with some pardonable com- 
placency to the topic of the order which he has preserved, 
and the prosperity which he is anxious to promote, at home. 
His visit to Algeria has been productive of two results. It 
has contributed something to the future happiness and 
security of the colony. It has also proved that the Imperial 
régime can get on without the immediate presence of the 
Empreror—for at least a month. A firm heart and an elevated 
mind replaced him while he was away; and if this is a com- 
pliment to the Empress (as we hope it is), nothing could be more 
proper or becoming. It is pleasant to know that, after fourteen 
years of vigilant personal care, the Emperor can go on a 
trip to a foreign watering-place with the satisfaction of leaving 
behind him a lady who can preside with intelligence at Councils 
of State. If the next world were nothing more than a watering- 
place from which it were possible to return at a minute's 
notice, it is probable that the Euprror’s dynasty might sur- 
vive his decease for quite as many weeks as it survived 
his absence in the summer. Meanwhile, Napotron ILI. 
is right in believing that the French are growing ac- 
customed to his own ephemeral rule. The instance he 
mentions about the municipal elections may, indeed, be 
pressed too far. His Mavesty has the power of choosing 
Mayors from the citizens at large; but so excellent have 
been the Councils chosen by the Communes, that in nearly 
all cases he has been able to find a Councilman who will do 
for Mayor. With all the resources of the Government, it 
would have been odd if no single AnpreL ever found his wa 
into the municipal councils of a commune, and the grow 
and nurture of ABDIELs in every commune in France is a 
simple matter of Imperial horticulture. The Emprror men- 
tions another and more interesting proof of the increase of 
stability. Permission freely to combine is hereafter to be 
granted to all who, apart from politics, desire to deliberate 
on their industrial interests as men of business. The law 
courts, we may conjecture, will in that case before long be 
occupied in the pleasing and disciplinary task of drawing the 
fine line at which industrial interests end and politics begin. 
Happier than their predecessors of the earlier part of the 
century, French courts have learnt how to unite the uncon- 
genial employments of doing good justice to the people and 
good service to the Court at once. 

On the subject of the finances Narotzon IIT. may be par- 
doned for being obscure, for if he understands his own 
Budgets he is more clearheaded than either France or Europe. 
Decent forms are, however, preserved by the respectable as- 
surance that the expenditure has a tendency to decrease, and 
the receipts to multiply. The law upon the Sinking-fund 
which is to be submitted to the Chamber, “shows the in- 
“ stitution of a certain revenue, and offers fresh security 
“to the creditors of the State.” We shall be curious to 
know if the certain revenue in question is our old friend 
the Sale of State Forests in a new garb. If so, it is obvious 
that the French Emperor pays his Legislature the compliment 
of thinking that it is open on all important points to convic- 
tion and persuasion. Some saving will be effected in the 
Department of War, but as we learn that the French 
army is at present on a peace footing, and that the 
regiments will be strengthened rather than weakened by 
the proposed measures, it is clear that France this year 
does not contemplate disarming. The Budget of Public 
Works and of Public Instruction has not undergone 


go on squabbling amongst themselves, it is quite natural that 
the interests of France should not be concerned “ directly.” 
It is indeed only doing justice to the politicians of Europe to 


say that no one has ever yet dreamt of maintaining that the | 
dissensions of Germany threatened French repose, and that | 


what France is thought more likely to dislike is the prospect 
of German action or aggrandizement. When the squabbles 
die away, and some practical solution appears on the stage, it 


any diminution. A beneficent despotism, which has the 
power of borrowing and spending as it pleases, is perhaps right 
in believing that investments in French works and French 
instruction will, in the course of another half-century, amply 
' repay themselves. The creation of 13,000 new classes for adults 
| during the last few months in the Communes may be regarded 
| as the epening of a rich and inexhaustible mine, the produce 
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of which will begin to be enjoyed by the coming generation. 
The Emperor is not singular in his conclusion that the pro- 
motion of public works and public instruction will tend to the 
benefit of his family. The First Naroceon never succeeded 
in establishing any tie but that of military sentiment between 
himself and the masses. As yet, the Second Napoiron has 
scarcely had time to identify himself with their interests. If 
the Emreror lives long enough, and has ability enough, to do 
so with safety to the general framework of French society, 
his heir the Prixce Impertat may have a more stable prospect 
before him than the career of chequered personal adventure 
which is his natural heritage. 

Napoteon III. would hardly be a Frenchman, and certainly 
would not be a French statesman, if he did not conclude witha 
paradox. Every year he defends, and defends with conscious 
illogicality, the legal position of Imperialism in France. The 
world at large, provided France is governed well, cannot for 
ever be carping at the title-deeds of the Government that is in 
power; but there are limits beyond which even friendly 
foreigners cannot permit Imperialism to sound its own praises. 
For Europe at large the French Empire is a valuable force. 
Whatever the Emperor’s foibles or ambitions, he is not a stub- 
born and stupid prig, or a pompous and fatuous sentimentalist, 
or a Pope, or a Cardinal, or a Prussian Count. Both within 
his own frontiers and without, we may give him credit for 
good that he has done, and for evil left undone. But to 
represent Imperialism as a legitimate form of national and 
constitutional government, and to place it on a pedestal side 
by side with free institutions, either monarchical or repub- 
lican, is an outrage upon common sense. The one blot upon 
the Imperial theory is that it is eminently selfish. It binds 
France to the chariot-wheels of a single family. Napoleonism 
is autocracy tempered by nothing except the danger of revo- 
lutions. Because in 1852 the French nation accepted a 
Napoteon—if not at the point of the bayonet, at least under 
terror of the barricades—and acquiesced, as a corollary, in a 
transitory state, so to speak, of political siege, the inference is, 
forsooth, that the Napoteoxs and the Constitution of 1852 
are good for all time. The analogy of the American Republic 
is swept into the air when we consider that an American 
President, however vigorous, lasts only four years. English 
Ministries are kept in check by English Parliaments; English 
Parliaments by, at the very least, a septennial appeal to the 
multitude which they are supposed to represent. One day, at 
all events, every four years, the Prestpent of the United States 
is an incarnation of the will of a free people. Imperialism 
will not deserve the name of a modern form of government 
until it provides some periodical submission, on the part of its 
too powerful Head, to the will and judgment of the country. 
Till then it is nothing better, at the best, than an enlightened 
and progressive tyranny. 


AMERICA, 


in many respects similar. In both countries the head of the 
Executive represents the whole people in virtue of a general 
vote, while members of the legislative bodies are chosen 

fractions of the same constituency. The dependence of the 
Ministers on the Chief of the State, and their absence from 
Congress as from the Legislative Body, offer a still more im- 
portant point of resemblance. The English Parliament, and the 
modern assemblies which are partially constructed on its pattern, 
exercise supreme power, both executive and legislative, through 
Committees of their own body administering, as Ministers, the 
prerogative of the Crown, The Presipent, like the Emperor, 


to any Parliamentary majority. The Prestpent is frequently 
hampered, during a part or the whole of his term, by a hostile 
majority ; but he exercises a large influence, not counterbal- 
anced on the part of Congress by any reciprocal action, through 
the patronage which he dispenses. When the two branches of 
the Government are divided in policy, the party which counts 
the Presipent on its side is considered to be in power. An 
Opposition with a large majority at its disposal is common 
in America, though it would be almost impossible in England. 


Mr. Jounson is probably too prudent to provoke the hos- 
tility of Congress, if he can conciliate a portion of his opponents. 
He has nothing to fear from legislation in which he has him- 
self a negative voice, and the cumbrous and indirect process 
of amending the Constitution, instead of passing laws, is 
doomed to inevitable defeat. The war has, however, mate- 
rially enlarged the powers of Congress by rendering fiscal 
legislation necessary and important, and the Senate can at all 
times annoy the Executive by refusing to confirm official 
nominations. Even on vital issues of war and peace the 
ultimate decision rests with Congress, although it is not likely 
that the power would be exercised in direct opposition to the 
Presipent. ‘There is reason to believe that public opinion 
favoured the early reconstruction of the Union, and the mode- 
rate Republicans will have the means of influencing their 
Radical allies by threatening secession from the party. It 
is said that Mr. Jonnson’s supporters in the Senate are 
rapidly increasing in number, and a similar change may 
reasonably be expected in the House. The advocates of negro 
claims are accidentally involved in several anomalies or 
technical inconsistencies. They are forced to dispute the 
validity of the vote by which slavery is constitutionally 
abolished ; and the Carer Justice, who is their principal 
leader, declines to try Mr. Jerrerson Davis, because he is 
resolved to avoid an admission that Virginia is legally restored 
tothe Union. If it is safe to rely on a preponderance of 
American testimony, it must be assumed that devotion to the 
interests of the negro is not a common or popular sentiment. 
The white inhabitants of the District of Columbia almost 
unanimously petition against the introduction of negro 
suffrage, and disqualifications on account of colour are 
still maintained in several Northern States, and even in parts 


ip American Congress has hitherto shown no disposition | 
to conform to the policy of the Presipent. At one of 
the earliest sittings after the Christmas recess, a vote of con- 
fidence was rejected by a considerable majority, but the | 
division would have been more significant if the question had | 
been raised by some Republican supporter of the Government. 
Mr. Voorners, a Democrat, moved the resolution, for the 
apparent purpose of claiming the adhesion of the PresIpENT | 
to his own party; and it was perfectly natural that the Repub- 
licans should object to follow a hostile leader. The moderate 
members of the majority take every opportunity of avowing | 
out of doors their approval of the plan of reconstruction which © 
has been already adopted; but the Radicals are numerous 
and active, and a dominant party instinctively shrinks from 
the risk of disruption. There has been some difference of 
opinion in England as to the comparative powers of 
the American Executive and of Congress; but recent 
experience shows that the absolute control of the ad-_ 
ministration is far more important than a share in | 
legislation. Without consulting either his own Cabinet 
or either House of Congress, the Presipent has already 
restored several Southern States to the entire management of 
their own affairs. As Commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy, he requires no consent of Congress to the disbandment 
of the negro regiments, and to the withdrawal of Federal | 
troops from the interior of the Southern States. The unanimous | 
vote of the Senate and the House of Representatives would | 
not authorize a corporal’s guard to occupy or abandon the 
most insignificant post in the dominions of the United States. 
There is some colour for the Emperor Napoeon’s recent 


of New England. One of the Radical demands or grievances 
appears to be well founded, as it seems unreasonable that a 
part of the population which is excluded from the suffrage 
should be estimated in the allotment of the share of any State 
in the representation. The proposal that all persons dis- 
franchised on account of colour shall be omitted in the political 
census is in itself plausible, and perhaps just; but as the 
distinction can only be drawn by an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, there is little prospect of a change. Congress would 
soon become tired of describing as conquered territories States 
which possess all executive and legislative attributes, although 
they are excluded from representation at Washington. Con- 
tinued conquest implies the pressure of the conquering army, 
which has been already withdrawn. 


The Republican party will perhaps find in fiscal legislation 
a subject on which its divided sections can reunite. It would 
be unfair to attribute exclusively to selfishness or faction a 
popular belief in delusions which have long been exploded in 
England. ‘The New England cotton-spinners probably believe 
that, in making their own fortunes, they are serving their 
country; and it is easy to understand an ignorant clamour for 
measures which have the secondary effect of injuring or dis- 
couraging English trade. Mr. Bricut may perhaps have done 
a public service in addressing to a newspaper at Chicago a 
clear refutation of some of the vulgar fallacies which are com- 
mon in America. It was impossible that his arguments should 
be new, but they may probably command a degree of atten- 
tion which would have been refused to a less zealous partisan 
of America. The interests of the Western farmers will 
soon quicken their education in the unfamiliar science of 
political economy. If foreign war is avoided, free trade will 


statement, that the Constitutions of France and of the Union are | in five years have become the issue on which, as in England 


appoints his own agents, or dismisses them, without reference 
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twenty years ago, political parties will be divided. For the 
moment, Free-trade Leagues are discredited as British con- 
spiracies, and it happens that a question which awaits the 
decision of Congress affords a favourable occasion to the 
advocates of monopoly. Under the notice which was given 
by Mr. Lixcotn’s Government in the autumn of 1864, the 
Canadian Treaty of Reciprocity will expire on the 17th of 
March. A commission or deputation, including Mr. Ga tr, 
who is Canadian Minister of Commerce, is about to engage 
at Washington in negotiations for the conclusion of a new 
treaty. The disposition of the Presipent is at present 
unknown, and the matter lies within the competence of 
Congress. Republican journalists of the moderate party 
intimate their opposition to free trade with Canada in 
the courteous spirit which characterizes American dealings 
with England or with English colonies. The Canadian nego- 
tiators are informed that, before they are heard, they must 
disprove various charges of bad faith ; and they are told that 
the British provinces are entirely dependent on American 
liberality. The obvious consideration that protective or pro- 
hibitive legislation will be corrected by systematic smuggling 
is answered by a threat of forcible interference with any prac- 
tice which may be obnoxious to the United States. American 
controversialists always say disagreeable things, even when 
they are anxious to persuade, or even to conciliate; and 
polege their incivility ought, as far as possible, to be dis- 
regarded when they intend to thwart a beneficial negotiation. 
There is, however, no probability that the treaty will be re- 
newed, except on conditions which the Imperial Government 
would be compelled to reject. 

The American Government would naturally consider that it 
had achieved a diplomatic triumph if it could induce the 
Canadians to take upon themselves a portion of the burdens 
arising from the civil war, by the total or partial adop- 
tion of the American tariff. The measure will be urged 
on the Canadian delegation, with the double force of 
rewards and of penalties. Unlimited freedom of intercourse 
with the States will be offered in exchange for the discourage- 
ment of European commerce; and, on the other hand, the 
Commissioners will be threatened with every kind of frontier 
annoyance if they insist on a scale of duties which will 
render smuggling profitable. The Consul at one of the prin- 
cipal Canadian cities lately announced, with engaging and cha- 
racteristic candour, the purpose of forcing the province not 
merely into a favourable treaty, but to the point of annexation, 
by the maintenance of an exclusive and vexatious system as long 
as the Canadians adhered to their English allegiance. It is 
possible that bribes and menaces may be too strong for 
Canadian patriotism; but as long as the colonists have the 
good sense to retain the control of their own tariff, England is 
bound to second their efforts. There is, happily, no danger 
that the Maritime Provinces will be deluded by any cajolery 
into the annihilation of their own foreign trade. If smuggling 
between Canada and the States is destroyed by the adoption 
of a common tariff, the operation will be transferred to the 
frontiers of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Hereafter 
American politicians will probably find that moderate duties 
are necessary for the purpose of excluding contraband opera- 
tions. At present, the negotiations for the renewal of the 
Reciprocity Treaty are not promising. 


THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY, 


diye Great Eastern Railway seems to have been created for 
the express purpose of exploding the popular cant as to 
the superiority of what is called private over public manage- 
ment. Private management, where it means the superin- 
tendence of a trading concern by the persons to whom it 
belongs, is by many degrees the best that can be devised. 
Personal interest and experience combine to insure skill, care, 
and judgment; but, except that he may hold a greater or less 
number of shares, a Director is no more likely to do his work 
well than a public official. The truth is that’government, by 
Boards, of large Companies belongs to the category of public 
rather than private administration, and there is some reason to 
believe that it is about the worst form even of public manage- 
ment. The working of any great concern, such as the Great 
Eastern Railway, depends much more on the appointment 
of good permanent officials than on the personal activity 
of the Board. A dozen gentlemen who have each a score 
of other occupations to attend to are not likely, @ priori, 
to govern well; and all that can be expected of them 
is to select a good general manager and good heads of depart- 
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necessary to ensure honest and efficient service. Either 
the Great Eastern Railway is an undertaking which does not 
admit of successful administration, or else its successive Boards 
have all failed to perform even the limited duties which pro- 
perly belong to such bodies. From the days of GrorGe 
Hupson to the dynasty of Turner, which has just been 
enthroned, the history of this melancholy Company has been 
full of disaster. The mock sunshine which was made for a 
brief time by fictitious dividends was quickly clouded over, 
and the gloom has never since been broken for a moment. 
The law of succession to the Board has been singularly uni- 
form. Dividends have fallen to zero, irregularities have been 
suspected, shareholders have become indignant, Investigation 
Committees have been appointed, and have reported that every- 
thing was mismanaged, and then the old Board has resigned, and 
the accusing Committee has taken its place. The new-comers, 
in their turn, have followed the same course, to be expelled, in 
due season, by the next revolutionary outbreak; and so the game 
has gone on, and Chairmen of Committees have succeeded to 
power by the same sort of title which a Maori chief shows to 
his land—that is, by having devoured their predecessors. 
It is impossible to speak hopefully of the last step in this 
weary round. Mr. Turner and his colleagues supersede a 
Board which includes Mr. Love, just as Mr. Love and his Com- 
mittee were lifted into the place of a former Board. What is 
there to hope now that might not have been looked for then? 
And if this is the normal course of affairs, what is to be said of 
the system of government by Boards? Anything more pre- 
posterous than the notion of calling Companies self-governing 
can scarcely be imagined. It is true, shareholders have 
votes; but no one can govern who does not know the 
position of affairs, and it is wholly impossible that the 
great body of shareholders in a large Company can ever 
know much more than the amount of the dividends which 
they are receiving. They are not to blame if for a time 
they blindly trust their proxies to directors, and then, 
perhaps as blindly, transfer them to an opposition Committee. 
There is no choice left to a shareholder but to rest in tran- 
quil ignorance, and trust some one; nor are there any means 
of knowing whom to trust. In a flourishing Company no 
difficulty arises. The annual profits pay a fair return for the 
investment; and though possibly they might, by good 
management, be made twice as large, no shareholder eares 
much to inquire. But the Great Eastern, loaded as it is with 
the burden of many bygone follies, is not, and perhaps can- 
not for many years be, a flourishing concern. Vanishing 
dividends and pecuniary embarrassments neither improve the 
temper of shareholders nor the conduct of directors; and 
unless it is assumed, without any apparent reason, that every 
successive Board has been unfortunately composed, 
the most philosophical inference from e periodical 
troubles of this unlucky Company is, that bad manage- 
ment is inherent in the whole system of public Com- 
panies, and that it is only under exceptionally favourable con- 
ditions, such as are ee thar in the fenny counties, that a 
Railway Board can expect to keep up even the semblance of 
successiul administration. The Committee which is now 
vaulting into the undesirable seats of the late Directors has 
no doubt spoken truly in saying that the irregularities (to use 
a mild phrase) charged against the old management have been 
established. Irregularities generally occur in the conduct of 
unprosperous Companies ; and though being very hard put to it 
for cash is no excuse for issuing illegal securities, the unde- 
niable fact is that under any Board management these things 
are certain to be done when a time of pressure comes. Indeed, 
the Committee who denounce them (and they cannot be de- 
nounced too strongly) have actually advised the shareholders to 
sanction the illegal _— although their sanction cannot make 
them a whit less dishonest as regards the bondholders than they 
were before. We do not infer from this that the Committee of 
Investigation, any more than the old Board of Directors, is 
below par in the matter of commercial honesty, but would 
rather suggest the broader question, whether this tendency to 
illegality and deception, whenever a time of difficulty comes, 
is not inherent in the necessarily secret management of a 
Board. The whole scheme of Company management is an 
ingenious combination of the worst features of public admin- 
istration, without its redeeming elements of publicity and re- 
sponsibility. A man who need not contribute anything to 
the revenue of the Post-office may know more about the 
financial position and business organization of that depart- 
ment than the largest shareholder (outside the Direction) 
can know about the concerns of the Company in which 
his fortune is embarked. Nay, even in those periodical 


ments, and to exercise just so much general control as is 


epochs of revolution which follow the decline of dividends, as 
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storms follow the equinox, the information to be picked up 
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-many home-truths of a startling and only partially fla 


amounts tonothing. After all the outcry (justand reasonable description. And it is tolerably certain that under such a régime 


enough, it may be) against the old Board, the Committe 
accusers curtly inform the shareholders that affairs are so 


that it will not be for their interests to have the condition of 


the Company made public. We find one, at least, of the old 
Directors, while struggling hard to retain his seat, acquiescing 
in this view, although he had himself been the first to denounce 
the former management. The shareholders are invited to ask 
no questions, to substitute the new Committee for the old 
Board, and to rest in hope and darkness with such patience as 
they can. It is just possible that the counsel tendered by the 
Committee was wise, and that the naked truth would be more 
damaging to the Company than all the surmises which the 
reticence of the Committee suggests. If that is so, the truth 
must be very bad indeed, as it probably would be in the 
case of other Companies besides the Great Eastern. 

It is not surprising that the patience exhibited at the late 
meeting was not exemplary. Indeed, it is wonderful that the 
clamour was not infinitely more violent. On the main question 
whether the new Directors were to be taken on trust, nobody 
exactly knew why, or whether a full explanation of the dis- 
coveries they had made was to be vouchsafed to the shareholders, 
there was scarcely any serious discussion. Like sheep led to the 
slaughter, the gregarious body meekly submitted to the sen- 
tence that their dividends were to cease, and that they must 
put up with the loss as best they might, without asking any 
troublesome questions. Only on the great Jervis dispute was 
there any real contest. The Committee were resolved that, if 
they undertook the office of Directors, they would not have the 
choleric Captain for a colleague ; and poor Captain Jervis, after 
having raised the storm, found himself among its earliest victims. 
Perhaps it was a wise discretion, on the part both of the Com- 


mittee and the shareholders, to make us clean a sweep as they | 
are perfectly aware that they subsist upon the approbation 


could of the old management; and as Captain Jervis’s qualifi- 
cations were only known to his constituents by the fact that he 
had quarrelled with his colleagues and denounced them after 
sharing their responsibility for a considerable time, it is 
difficult to blame the Company for what might otherwise be 
thought an act of ingratitude. Under the present system, 
however, there seems no way of getting at the secrets 
of a Board, unless one of the initiated turns Queen’s evi- 
dence on his fellows; and the treatment of the approver in 
this case will not encourage others to follow his example. 
Captain Jervis has succeeded in getting his co-Directors out, 
and has received a vote of want of confidence as the reward 


for his services. Whether he deserved it or not is one of those | 
inscrutable questions on which the shareholders have sub- | 


mitted, on the advice of the Committee, to be kept substantially 
in ignorance. One more revolution has been completed, and it 
is delightful to see that the virtue of implicit faith still survives 
in a proprietary which has hitherto trusted only to be deceived. 


PEACOCKS. 


vanity from time immemorial has been a favourite 
topic of observation both with poets and philosophers, and 
women have been so often rebuked for being vain that nothing 
can be added to what has been already said with severity upon the 
subject. It is felt that Heaven has made them so, and that the 
misfortune cannot now be repaired. And, indeed, if women are 
meant to be admired by others, it would not be very easy to draw 
a sharp line and to prevent them from admiring themselves. In 
order, however, to be thoroughly impartial, we ought not to forget 
that literature has been almost entirely in the hands of men, and that 
the draft portrait of the —— sex has been chiefly painted by 
male artists. If literature had been, on the contrary, entrusted 
mainly to female hands, possibly men might have come to be 
credited with the very qualities which are now supposed to be 
peculiarly distinctive of womankind. Manly loveliness, and manly 
vanity, and manly fickleness and frailty, would have been celebrated 
in thousands of elegant and forcible ee and such is the force 
of discipline, that we should have all quietly acquiesced by this 
time in the view that Providence had created man to be a beau- 
tiful and sleek and admirable and self-admiring creature. Sonnets 
would for centuries have been written about his ankles and his 

es. Preachers and moralists would have been obliged to invert 

eir present custom, and to remind him that the true ornaments 
of the male sex were not whiskers or polished boots, or even 
back-hair partings; but a meek and quiet spirit, and a habit of 
submitting with docility to the advice and directions of his 
feminine companions. The Jewish tradition, that women ought 
not to uncover their heads during their devotions for fear of at- 
tracting the lawless admiration of angels, might have been re- 
placed by a belief that it was improper for man to take his hat 
off in church on account of impressionable female cherubs. Such 
would conceivably have been the consequence if authors had been 
the exception and authoresses the rule; and there can be no doubt 
that we should have been accustomed to hear about ourselves 


e of We should have had much more stress usually laid upon the sex, 
bad the character, and the tail-developing instincts of the 


| At present, every educated person is tempted to feel that the 
| peacock is a sort of lusus nature. It is so very odd that, with 
| his ways of going on, he should be a cock, and not a hen. This 
| is not as it reasonably should be, and cannot be explained 
on any sound moral principle. Tad he been a hen, the object of 
his existence would have clearly been to prove to women the 
frivolity and worthlessness of self-admiration ; but as he is a 

for moral purposes he seems altogether thrown away. Enthusiasts 
like Miss Cobbe, who are for corse the natural position of the 
sexes, might possibly make a perverted use of the peacock, and 
endeavour to show that his being a cock is n and proper, 
But the wiser majority, which is thoroughly agreed that vanity is 
@ woman’s failing and not a man’s, will prefer to fall back on the 
sounder theory that in this one instance nature either has made a 
mistake (as she is admitted to have done in the case of the drome- 
dary and the girafle), or, at all events, has not intended any moral 
significance to be attached to the peacock’s sex. 

Without yielding for a single instant to the untenable theo 
that the peacock is in any way a representative of the male 
sex—a theory which is so opposed to all religion and philosophy 
and sense and right feeling—we may, on the other hand, pot 
that calm and impartial reflection inclines us to think that even 
Englishmen may profit by the observation of that gentlemanly 
feathered egotist. Thoughtful persons can afford frankly and fear- 
lessly to admit that in social life there are a good many pea- 
cocks. They may be met with in the parks, and at drums and at 
kettledrums, just as the ornithological specimen is to be seen 
in all his glory in some baronial park. Indeed they fulfil the 
same sort of end. Whatever may be the faults and shortcomi 
of the peacock, it is understood that at any rate he is the object 
of due admiration to his hens. He is the superior person of the 
—— just as Mr. Horsman is in the House of Commons, 

‘oung English noblemen and gentlemen who have reduced pea- 
cocking to an art, and who understand their business thonoughiy, 


bestowed upon them by the weaker sex, and that all the troubles 
and cares of peacocking are amply repaid by its success. Upon 
the whole, it may be said to be a remunerative profession. If it 
does not lead at once to places of emolument, it enables 
one to look down upon one’s less showy fellow-creatures, 
and it is rewarded by the approbation of that fair portion 
of the human race who are nearly as happy when they are 
admiring as when they are being admired. Every family which 
keeps a live human peacock (and almost every family has its pea- 
cock either in Parliament, or in the Guards, or in the Church, 
or in a Government office) is aware, from experience, that he 
would not have ever come to much unless he had been diligently 
fed, from his schoolroom days upwards, upon feminine applause, 
At a very early date sisters and cousins begin to look about 
them in their domestic circle for a possible peacock, and they 
woe A find one before long. Nothing in the world is so 
elightful as to have acquired, when quite young, a reputa- 
tion in the bosom of one’s own family, and to be looked 
upon as a gay bird of plumage not meant by nature for 
use, but show. The brother or cousin who is elected to this proud 


| position enjoys more perquisites and honours than a curate in 
| weak health may aspire to in a fashionable neighbourhood. He 


comes down to breakfast when he chooses, he has slippers and 
cigar cases embroidered for him far and wide, and he need never 
go to church in the country on Sundays, except in the afternoons. 
This is a very bright and luxurious existence while it lasts; and as 
he is introduced wherever he enters with a little blast of feminine 
trumpets, his career goes on brightening as he advances into life. 
By the time he comes to appear regularly in Rotten Row or 
at the Opera, his vocation is thoroughly recognised. Ii is 
his business to be beautiful. Of course the vast majority of 
social peacocks are not beautiful. Providence, for fear of dis- 
tracting and bewildering the female world, has not bestowed 
beauty very lavishly on the human peacock. But it is the duty 
of the peacock, even if he is not beautiful, to act up to the cha- 
racter, and to wear his hair, and his eyeglass, and his ilower, as 
if all the Graces had assisted, not merely at his toilet, but at his 
birth. In one on it must be confessed that he may even dis- 
tance and surpass his antitype. The peacock of the poultry-yard 
has neither ear nor voice for music. How far kinder nature has 
been to man in this respect will be readily acknowledged by every 
English young lady who believes—as she well may do—that a 
musical peacock at an evening party is one of the noblest and 
most finished works of Heaven. 

It is worth noticing that neither among men nor among women 
is it at all universally true that vanity and ean | go hand-in-hand 
together. Considering how much influence in the world a woman 
derives from her personal attractions, it would not be unnatural if 
personal attractiveness were the standard by which women pitted 
themselves aguinst one another. But as the power of pleasing is a 
real power, and as those who possess it can scarcely be uncon- 
scious of their advantage, vanity seems an improper name to give 
toawoman’s silent conviction of the potency of her charms. Poets, 
indeed, are for ever reminding us that beauty is vain, and thata fair 
skin lasts only for a few temperate summers. But, compared with 
the shortness of life, twenty things are just as vain as beauty, and 
as perishable as the skin, Except intellectual and moral worth, 
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Nor does it follow as an inference that a 
woman ought not to value what she has not herself produced. 
She may value the Koh-i-noor diamond, though it was by accident 
she picked it up. If we are to use vanity as a term of reproach, 
it must be only on the condition that the term is not indiscri- 
minately employed. It ought only to be taken to denote a species 
of self-congratulation which is fatuous and unintelligible to the 
rest of the world. And taking it in this restricted signification, 
it does not appear so certain that vanity is pre-eminently a feminine 
foible. Because it seems laughable to think of a man pluming 
himself on his resemblance to Narcissus, it by no means follows 
that a woman is not right in feeling glad or proud that her profile 
is like the profile of the Medicean Venus. Her profile gives her a 

eal of power in life, and is worth, so to speak, a good deal 
in the market. Her profile has, therefore, a aa value, and the 
gratification of being the possessor of an article of real value is 
not vanity. 

If we were to hunt about for a definition of vanity that is to 
hold water, we should probably come to the opinion that it 
was a sort of senseless pride in the possession of valueless 
qualities. There must be an element of pretentiousness and 
hollowness in it, or it is not really vanity. Vanity consists in 
uffing one’s own shares, or in endeavouring to deceive oneself 
into the idea that trumpery qualities ought to fetch a ludicrously 
artificial price. What are, then, the qualities that are really 
valueless, on the strength, nevertheless, of which people are fond 
of laying claim to social or personal distinction? Beauty is not 
necessarily one of the most obvious instances, Everybody at a 


— can see what it is worth, and no woman who is ugly could 


ong flatter herself on being beautiful without being undeceived. 
The meng again, that beauty is the only thing worth having 
is seldom set up, even by the most beautiful, for the 
very reason that its absurdity would be obvious. Personal quali- 
ties in women command just about what they are worth, and any 
tendency on the part of one individual to run up her own com- 
modities to a fancy price would terminate in failure. The sort of 
vanity that is really common is the vanity which assumes that, 
because one is the most prominent person in one’s own eye, one is 
therefore, and ought to be, the most prominent in the eyes of other 
people. The root and branch of the evil is an undue estimate of 
one’s own comparative merits. A man is not vain for knowing 
what he is worth, but for being idiotic enough to mistake his own 
worth. The mistake in question is very much more common in 
certain kinds of characters than in others. It is incompatible, for 
example, with humour, or judgment, or a high ideal in life, or the 
friendship of the best and most educated men and women. Though 
clever men and women accordingly may be vain, they can only be 
vain in proportion as their intellectual grasp is limited. It is 
rather hard on the human peacock to have to press the point, but 
we are afraid it must be taken as a fact that the vain are almost 
always —- inferior in mental power. Their vanity proceeds 
from knowing little of the world ; and the peacock who thinks he 
knows so much of the world deceives himself. What he knows 
thoroughly is perhaps the habits of dissipated people, or perhaps 
the routine and etiquette of fashion; but he does not know how 


small a corner of the world is occupied by Rotten Row loungers, © 


or how small a peacock’s life and ambitions seem when they are 
measured against all space and time. 


THE BEAU-MONDE AND THE DEMI-MONDE IN PARIS. 


—— Paris journals lately surprised their French, and startled 
their foreign, readers by an announcement for which, after 


all, both should have been prepared. No one who is at all con- | 


versant with the ordinary course of Parisian life—we do not say 
familiar with its inner mysteries—ought to have been astonished 
at hearing that certain grandes dames of French society had 
sought for invitations to a masqued ball which was to be given by 
a distinguished leader of the demi-monde. We have had, in our 
own country, certain faint and partial indications of the same curi- 
osity, revealed in an awkward and half-hesitating sort of way. 
English great ladies once made an off-night for themselves at 
Cremorne, in order to catch a flying and furtive glance, not of 
the normal idols of those gay gardens, but of the mere scenic 
accessories to their attractions and triumphs. But as yet we 
have never heard that the matrons of English society have sought 
an introduction to the Lais of Brompton or the Phryne of May- 


fair, even under the decorous concealment of mask and domino, 

Nor has it yet been formally advertised here that the motive of so 

unusual a request was a desire to learn the arts and tactics by 

which the gilded youth—and, it might be added, the gilded age— 

- the country is subjected to the thrall of venal and meretricious 
auty. 

That sech a rumour should be circulated and believed in France 
is—to use the current slang—“ highly suggestive.” It suggests a 
contrast of the strongest, though it is far from a pleasing, kind 
between the society of to-day and the society of other days. It 
was long the special boast of the French that with then women 
enjoyed an influence which in no other part of the world was ac- 
corded to their sex, and that this influence was at least as much 
due to their mental as to their physical charms. The women of 
other nations may have been more beautiful. To the French- 
woman was specially given the power of fascination ; and it was the 
peculiar characteristic of her fascination that its exercise involved 
no discredit to the sense or the sensibility of the men who yielded 
to it. A power which showed itself as much in the brilliance of 
bons mots and repartee as in smiles and glances, a grace of language 
and expression which enhanced every grace of feature and of atti- 
tude, a logic which piayed in the form of epigram, and a self- 
respect which was set off rather than concealed by the maintenance 
of the most uniform courtesy to others—such were the arts and 
insignia of the empire which the most celebrated Frenchwomen, from 
the days of Maintenon and De Sévigné to those of Madame Def- 
fand and Madame Roland or those of Madame Recamier, exercised 
over the warriors, sages, and statesmen of France. The homage = 
by the men to the brilliant women who charmed the society which 
they had helped to create may not always have been perfectly disin- 
terested. The friendship of the women for their illustrious admirers 
may not always have been perfectly Platonic. There may have 
been some impropriety—or, as our more Puritan friends would 
say, some sin—in the intercourse of some of the most celebrated 
Frenchmen and Frenchwomen, Yet even this could not have 
been predicated of all. Madame de Sévigné’s reputation comes 
out clear and spotless even from the foulest assault of wounded 
vanity and slighted love. We do not forget the comprehensive 
loves and the deliberate inconstancy of "sen, But Ninon, 
corrupt as she may have been, was not venal. She did not ruin 
her lovers by her covetousness, and then receive their wives 
and sisters in her salons. She was courted by elegant and 
virtuous women, because she was the single and solitary instance 
as yet known of a woman possessing every grace and every charm 
save the grace and charm of virtue. Whatever may have been the 
relations between the sexes in those days, it was at least free 
| from grossness. The charms which attracted men to the Maison 
| Rambouillet were not those of sense alone, or in a special 
| degree. They were those of conversation at once spirited, 

graceful, elegant, and vivacious. To an accomplished man there 
is ag no greater social treat than to hear good French 
| spoken by an educated and clever Frenchwoman. In her hands 
| a language of which both the excellences and the defects eminently 
quality it for the purposes of conversational combat becomes a 
MA of dazzling fence. Those delicate turns of phrase which 
~~ yy so much more than they express fly like Parthian shafts, 
and the little commonplaces Which may mean nothing do what 
the pawns do when manipulated by a clever chess-player—every- 
thing. And in the age when the empire of Semvoreien rested 
upon their e and power in conversation, there was ample matter 
to task their remarkable talents. It was anage of newideas. Go- 
vernment, religion, and philosophy ; the administration of the king- 
dom and the administration of the universe; the rights of kings 
to be obeyed by their people and the right of the Creator to the 
adoration of his creatures; the claims of privilege and the claims 
| of prerogative ; the pretensions of rank and the pretensions of the 
| roturier ; the contlicts of science and theology—all these furnished 
| materials for the tongues of the clever women, materials of which 
| the clever women fully availed themselves, ‘The final result was 
| not, indeed, wholly satisfactory. How many a short sharp sarcasm, 
| shot from the tongue of brilliant causeuses, rebounded on the 
gilded rooms wherein it first hurtled! How many a satire, 
‘sugared with compliment, at which rival beaux chuckled in 
delight, came back with its uncovered venom to the hearts of 
_ those whose admiration had first provoked it! How many a gibe 
| of reckless truth, aimed at courts and nobles, distilled through 
laquais and waiting-maids into the streets of Paris, to whet the 
after-wrath of that fierce canaille! Many of those clever women 
had better been silent ; many of those pungent epigrams had better 
been unsaid. Still, while the spirited talk went on, life was illu- 
_ mined by no common brilliance; and vice not only decked itself, 
_ but forgot itself, in the guise of intelligence and wit. 

But what a changeisitnow! There are drawing-rooms in Paris 
which are more brilliant and gorgeous than any that De Sévigné 
| or Recamier ever sat in. But their brilliance and splendour are 
‘not of such airy impalpabilities as genius or wit. They are solid, 
| substantial, tangible. They are the brilliance and the splendour, not 
| of able men and clever women, but of the upholsterer, the mechani- 
| cian, and the decorator. There is gold, there is marble, there is lapis 
| lazuli; there are pict statues, ormolu-clocks; there are rieh 

velvets and cloud-like lace, and a blaze of amethysts, rubies, and 

| diamonds. There are trains of Imperial dimensions and tiaras of Im- 
ial brightness. And in whose honour is all this grand display? 
Rohe is the court paid by this mob of sombre-clad and neatly- 
gloved men of every age, from twenty to sixty? Who have taken 
the place of the great e leaders of society whose names have 
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tering e and pride of life is all in a certain sense vanity; and 
égime intellect and goodness seem chiefly valuable the 
@ Sex, assumption that the permanent progress of the race is a thing 
cock, worth striving for. As far as self-satisfaction for the moment 
: the goes, the pleasure of being pretty is probably about as keen as 
with the pleasure of being good or clever. It is unfair to call women 
This yain for being pleased at their own beauty, and, on the other 
ained hand, to abstain from calling a man vain who is pleased at the 
ect of thought that he is rich. Moral essayists frequently insist that, 
n the as a woman does not make herself, she has no right to be elated 
cock, at the way in which she happens by accident to be made. In 
siasts the first place, the premisses are not accurately stated. A woman 
f the does not create her own eyes or hair; but it is usually in a woman’s 
» and power to make herself attractive, and unless we give a very limited 
‘oper, sense to the word beauty, it may be said to be dependent ona 
ity is woman's taste and capacity of self-cultivation. A woman is quite 
1 the as much the authoress of her own beauty as a duke is author of 
ade a his rank, or an hereditary millionaire of the wealth he has in- Va 
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added lustre to France? Strange as it may seem, their successors 
are second-rate or third-rate actresses, opera-dancers, and singers 
at public rooms and public gardens. We do not intend to under- 
take the superfluous task of penning a moral diatribe, or inveigh- 


ing against the immorality of the age. Sermons there are, and 
will be, in abundance on so prolific and provoking a theme. In 8 


every age actresses and ballet-girls have had their adifirers. In 


every age, probably, they will continue to have admirers, But_ 
what is worthy of note is this. Formerly this admiration was of | 


an esoteric kind. Tlie Nigger adored their divinities in 
secret. The temples of the god 


public, and splendid streets. The cult, too, was confined to a 


narrower circle. But now all this is changed; the fanes of the | 


divinities are splendid and in the most splendid streets; the cult 
is open, end, public. The worshippers are of every age, and are 
all equally indifferent to secrecy. 


There is a kind of intellect admitted into this gorgeous 
coterie, but it is intellect in livery. The dramatic author 
and the dramatic critic are now as much appendages to the 
dramatic courtezan as her coachman and her femme de 
chambre. Where professional reputation depends on scenic effect, 
and scenic effect depends upon the gee ae put into the actress’s 
mouth, and the applause with which their delivery is received, 
the man who concocts the éguivogues and the man who criticises 
their delivery become equally objects of attention to the actress 
who is looking out for a clientele. Saving these necessary ex- 
ceptions, these assemblies are composed of rich old men anxious to 


dissipate the money which they have made, and rich young men — 


as anxious to dissipate the wealth which they have inherited. 
And now we hear that the wives and sisters of these men seek 
admission to these Paphian halls. 

It is, indeed, not an unnatural, though it is far from a decent, 
curiosity which prompts ladies entitled to the reputation of 
virtue to examine something of the life and domestic eco- 


nomy of those ladies whose very existence presupposes an | 


entire repudiation of virtue. The married women naturally 
desire to know something of the manners and mien and 
language of the rivals whose arts have diverted their own 
husbands’ treasures into alien and obnoxious channels. When 
a wife hears that her husband has, at one magnificent stroke 
on the Bourse, carried off one or two millions of francs, she is 
curious to ascertain the process by which no inconsiderable pro- 
portion of these winnings has been “ affected” to the payment 
of Madlle. Théodorine’s debts or to the purchase of Madlle. Valen- 
tine’s brougham. And the anxious mother, who has long dreamed 


of the ceremony which might unite the fortunes of her dear 
Alcide with the dot of her opulent neighbour’s daughter, is , 


tortured between the misery of frustrated hopes and curiosity to 
understand the motives which impel Alcide to become the 


daily visitor of Madlle. Gabrielle in the Rue d’Arcade, and her | 


daily companion when riding in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Certainly the subject is a very curious one. But does the 


solution of the problem quite justify the means taken to solve | 


it? Might not enough be inferred from the antecedent history 
of those who are the subjects of it to dispense with the 
necessity of a nearer examination? Take a number of women of 
the lower classes from the different provinces of France—with no 
refinement, with a mere shred of education, and with but small 
claim to what an English eye would regard as beauty—but com- 
pensating for lack of knowledge, education, and refinement by a 
vivacity and a coquetry peculiarly French. Take these women 
up to Paris, tutor them as ry supernumeraries, and parade 
before them the example of the arts of the more successful 
Lorettes. The rest may be imagined. From these general 
premisses it is not difficult to conjecture the product obtained ; 
to conceive that manner on which jeunes gens dote, a manner 
made up of impudence and grimace; that repartee which mainly 
consists of a new slang hardly known two miles beyond the 
Madeleine; those doubles entendres of which perhaps memory is 
less the parent than instinct, and that flattery which is always 
coarse and always venal. It would be erroneous to say that we 
have here given a complete picture of the class which certain 
leaders of Parisian fashion wish to study. There are, in the 
original, traits and features which we could not describe, and 
which it is unnecessary for us to attempt to describe, as me | are 
portrayed in the pages of the satirist who has immortalized the 
vices of the most corrupt city at its most corrupt era. Juvenal 
will supply what is wanting to our imperfect delineation, Eng- 
lish ladies may read him in the vigorous paraphrases of Dryden 
and Gifford ; while their French contemporaries may arrive at a 
livelier conception of what we dare not express, if only ye! ~~ 
till the supper crowns the festal scene of the masqued ball. 
they outstay this, they will have learned a lesson the value of 
which we leave it for themselves to compute. 

It is idle to say that curiosity of this kind is harmless because 
it is confined to a few. Only a few, indeed, may have contem- 
plated the extreme step of being present at the Saturnalia of the 
demi-monde. But how many others have thought of them and 
talked of them? To how many leaders of society are the doings 
of these women the subjects of daily curiosity and daily conver- 
sation? How many patrician—or, at all events, noble—dames, 
regular attendants at mass, arbiters of fashion, and ornaments 
of the Church, honour with their inquisitiveness women of whose 
existence, twenty years ago, no decent Frenchwoman was pre- 


esses were, at any rate, not ob- | 
truded on the public eye, nor in possession of the most open, | 


ere is no restriction and no | 
exclusion, save on two grounds—those of poverty and intelligence. — 


sumed to have any knowledge? And do these noble ladies suppose 
that this curiosity is disregarded by the adventuresses from Arles 
or Strasburg, Bordeaux or Rouen, whom successful prostitution 
has dowered with lace, diamonds, carriages, and opera-boxes ? 
Do they suppose that the professed admiration of the young 
ardanapali for the ex-couturiéres and ballet-girls of Paris 
has not a more potent effect when combined with the ill. 
concealed interest of their mothers and sisters? And what that 
effect is on the men in one class, and on the women in another, a 
| very slight knowledge of human nature is sufficient to suggest, 
That girls of moderately good looks will ——7 continue to 
ply the shuttle at Lyons, or to drudge as household servants in 
rittany, or to trudge home to a supperless chamber in Paris with 
the bare earnings of a supernumerary or a e ata small thea 
when a mere sacrifice of chastity may enable them not only to ruin 
, young dukes and counts, but to become the theme and admiration 
of duchesses and countesses, is a supposition which involves too 
high a belief in human virtue ; and the conditions we have named 
are found to be fatal to the virtue of the poorer Frenchwomen. 
And as for the men, what must be the effect on them? Debarred 
from the stirring conflict of politics; exiled, so to - from the 
natural arena of patriotic ambition; knowing no literature save 
that of novels in which courtezans are the heroines, and cari 
for no society but that of which courtezans are the leaders; 
diversifying the excitement of the hazard-table and the betting- 
room with the excitement of the coulisses; learning from their 
habitual associations to lose that reverence for women and that 
_ courteous attention to them which are popularly supposed to have 
_ at one time characterized the gentlemen of France—they partially 
redeem the degradation which they court by showing that even a 
| mixture of vapid frivolity, sensual indulgence, and senseless ex- 
travagance is insufficient to corrupt anation, uniess also the female 
leaders of society conspire to select for their notice and admiration 
those creatures for whom the law of the land would better have 
rovided the supervision of the police and the certificate of pro- 
essional prostitution. When virtuous women of birth and 
| position rub shoulders with strumpets, protests are useless and 
_ prophecies are superfluous; for the taint which goes before 
, destruction is y poisoning the heart of the nation. 


SENIOR WRANGLERS. 


HE great annual contest of Cambridge intellects has just taken 
place, and another gentleman has earned the right to give 
himself the time-honoured title of Senior Wrangler. There has 
sometimes been a question of late as to the real value of that dis- 
tinction. If the last successful candidate looks back upon the list 
of his predecessors, he will undoubtedly find many well-known 
names. But it is said that the prestige formerly enjoyed by those 
whom Cambridge specially delighted to honour has of late years 
notably diminished. In former lps, eminence at the University 
| Was a natural precursor of eminence at the Bar or in the Church. 
| To be a Senior Wrangler was not merely to give proof of remark- 
able abilities, but to raise a fair presumption of success in after 
_ life. Now, it is alleged, this is no longer the case; and assuming 
the fact of this decay to be onubttdhel, people proceed to account 
_ for it by various explanations in accordance with their previous 
| prejudices. Those who delight in condemning all competitive ex- 
aminations are glad to draw a fresh ment from this, the oldest, 
and still in some respects the most perfect, of all existing examina- 
tions, The intellectual exertion, they say, to which young men are 
stimulated exhausts their strength, and leaves them unable to take 
an effective part in later struggles—an argument parallel to that 
which is frequently urged against athletic sports. In both cases, 
occasional instances may be adduced in confirmation. Men have 
hurt themselves by running and rowing, and others have been per- 
manently injured by Notte But, as a condemnation of the 
system at large, these cases will be urged most frequently by those 
whose acquaintance lies least amongst Senior Wranglers and old 
University oars. Then, again, it is supposed that the modern system 
of examination has deteriorated—that it brings the best-crammed 
men to the top, instead of men of the most originality and vigour. 
There is a constant tendency in examiners to increase the quantity 
of knowledge required, and to be less particular about its quality. 
This follows naturally from the fact that it is much more easy to 
try the extent of a man’s acquaintance with new results of 
inquiry than to devise new means of testing the thoroughness of his 
command over old methods. But here, again, whatever the change 
may have been, the explanation does not correspond with the facts. 
Every one familiar with Cambridge men will almit that, although 
there are of course many exceptions, the average Senior Wrangler 
is superior in brains to the ae second, and the average second 
to the average third; and the difference becomes still more marked 
if we should com the first ten men in any year to any con- 
secutive ten men in a lower part of the list. It might be said, 
with a nearer approach to truth, that whatever test were applied, 
talent would be certain to tell, and the ablest men to be, in the 
as run, in the highest places. 

n order, however, to explain any phenomenon, it is geue- 
rally thought desirable to know what the phenomenon is. 
And by a few statistics drawn from that instructive volume, 
the Cambridge Calendar, we may perhaps put the exact nature 
of the change which has taken place in a somewhat clearer 
light. We are not able to trace the subsequent fate of all 
those whose names are recorded in the successive Tripos 
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lists; although it would be very useful if some one would do for | 
Cambridge what has lately been done for Eton, and give us such 
iculars as are obtainable of those at least who have taken 
oa From the notes, however, which are given in the 
Calendar we can find out a good deal about the Senior Wranglers, 
Most of those who have in any way become eminent are sufficiently 
pointed out. We have taken for the = e three periods of | 
twenty years each, and have obtained the gee | results. In 
the first period, which ended in 1780, we find one bishop—Pitt’s 
fortunate tutor and biographer, Tomline; three deans (including 
the well-known Milner); five archdeacons, Paley being one of 
these last; and one judge. There were also three professors, two 
of them already included in our list in other characters. Nine | 
out of the twenty were thus men who obtained a certain amount | 
of success in the Church, and three of them at least were men | 
of some general distinction. Taking the twenty years ending | 
1820, we find a curious change in the result. Amongst eccle- 
siastical distinctions there are two bishops of no particular 
fame, and the missionary Henry Martyn, whose name naturally 
recalls that of Bishop Mackenzie, second wrangler near fifty 
years later, and almost the only other modern example of 
the devotion of a man of much University eminence to the 
missionary cause. This period, however, is most marked as that 
at which Senior Wranglers became judges; Pollock being the 
first name in 1806, and Bickersteth (afterwards Lord Langdale), 
Alderson, and Maule, the senior wranglers of 1808, and 1809, and 
1810 respectively. Besides these, we find the names of Sir John 
Herschel, of Sir John Shaw-Lefevre, and of Dr. King, afterwards 
Mathematical Professor at Cambridge. There were altogether four 
professors, two of them of divinity and one of law. During this 
period, then, the Senior Wranglers had taken a decidedly legal 
turn, and we have mentioned ten out of the twenty as men who, in 
various walks of life, made their names more or less widely known. 
We now take the period which ended in 1860. It would be pre- 
mature to say how many ornaments these twenty gentlemen, most 
of whom are still living, may be destined to add to the Church or 
the Bar. We may enumerate, however, the different professions 
to which they appear to have devoted themselves. We find, 
then, that two are dead; four appear to have taken up either the 
legal or some other profession ; and the remaining fourteen are all 
engaged in tuition; six of them are set down as professors either 
at Cambridge or some other University, and eight either hold 
or have held some appointment within their —— or at a 
public school. The names of Professors Stokes, Cayley, and 
Adams, who were the first three Senior Wranglers in this last 
period, are sufficient to show that there is no apparent decline in 
the intellectual qualifications necessary. It is remarkable that, 
although schoolmasters of all kinds have a natural tendency to the 
Church, only four of our last batch appear to be in orders ; whereas 
there were at least six in the period from 1801 to 1820, and 


The general character of our three lists seems then to be very 
strongly discriminated. The first epoch may be described as that of 
ecclesiastical eminence. The University has now, as it had then, the 
exclusive command of the highest prizes offered by the Church ; but 
the opening of other avenues to success, or some other cause, 
appears to have diminished their attractiveness to those who win 
the chief academical honours. The second was marked by the 
curious coincidence of legal luminaries. The third is still more 
distinctly marked by its scholastic character. Should the four 
gentlemen whom we have mentioned as devoted to professions other 
than some form of the scholastic all be practising at the Bar (we 
believe that only three of them are so = and should they 

become judges, this period would still be only equal to its pre- 
decessor; whereas, in such glory as professorships confer, it has 
already far surpassed it, or indeed any previous period of equal 
length. We cannot, of course, say how many may become bishops ; 
but even if the tide of Ministerial favour should set steadily 
towards men of University eminence, it is evident that the 
choice would at present be considerably restricted. 

The facts we have mentioned seem to give a very easy explana- 
tion of the supposed falling-off. Without deciding whether it is 
better that a man should sit upon the judicial bench or in the pro- 
fessorial chair, there can be no doubt to which eminence the 
distinction of a Senior Wranglership most easily leads. To have 
taken that degree at Cambridge gives a man at the present day 
almost a paramount claim to a professorship. There is a music in 
its very sound which has an irresistible attraction for the distri- 
butors of such preferment. They can, in case of any censure, shelter 
themselves in perfect security behind the authority of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. It is like the Government mark on a rifle. 
If the rifle bursts, its holder has the consolation of blaming the in- 
efficient Government system; and if the Senior Wrangler misses 
fire as a professor, the blame can be entirely thrown upon the 
University. The Senior Wrangler has equal inducements to accept 
the offer. The place he has gained is one which can only 
obtained by undeniably hard work, which comes to the same 
thing as saying that it will generally be obtained by comparatively 

rmen, Even the most — ty who does = feel that 
is prospects depend entirely upon his degree, is apt to have occa- 
dont backslidings; he cannot be content to plod along quietly 


with his eyes fixed upon the mark; he is tempted to indulge in a 
little oratory at the Union, or in a few social gatherings with his 
friends, and not to pay that exclusive devotion to the rather | 
repulsive goddess of his idolatry which ‘is necessary to complete | 
success. Banseenntie, the prize is very often carried eff by some — 


one who has made it his exclusive aim through several years, and 
who, having won it, is compelled at once to make use of it. He 
does not care to himself again to the chances of a precarious 

rofession, for which his whole education has still to be begun. 
assowsh, although the mythical Senior Wrangler waited a few 
days after his ny before — to town, to give time 
for the excitement in London to cool down, the Senior Wrangler 


‘of real life is apt to be a hard-headed youth; he knows very 


well that his fame will go a great deal further in his Col- 
lege or the University, or amongst the patrons of schools, than 
it will amongst solicitors. He is, therefore, under a strong 
temptation to discount his success. He makes the most of his 
fame — it is still fresh. Instead of aan up anew | 
for seve ears, to gain a position where his prestige wi 
have extinct he can derive from 
it, he quietly slips by its help into a good steady professorship. 
Besides, it is a melancholy fact that many young men are in too. 
great a hurry to get married. 

The great extension which the scholastic profession has ome | 
received will thus account for the main difference observ 
A new by-road to very pleasant places tempts men from the 
perilous paths of ambition, and Senior Wranglers have, as it 
were, a special ticket of admission. There is nothing sur- 

rising about the change, and certainly nothing which in- 
Sicates that Senior Wranglers have less abilities or less worldly 
wisdom than formerly. We doubt, however, whether the change 
is itself a favourable one to the University. It is better to train 
men for practical life than to train them to train others; and the 
examination is more likely to fall into its characteristic faults of 
becoming too special and technical, if the aspirations of all the best 
examinees are merely directed towards succeeding to the places of 
their tormentors. e should not be sorry to hear the statement 
confirmed that an increasing proportion of the higher students is 
again beginning to diverge towards other pursuits, 


CIVILIZATION IN UTAH. 


was case of the converted Mormon who has petitioned the ~ 


Court for adivorce from his wife, who remains unconverted, 
and who acts up to her parte by having another husband, is 
rather an odd instance of the contact into which two utterly dif- 
ferent systems of civilization are sometimes brought. It may be 
said, perhaps, that in the present case they are not two hostile 
forms of civilization, but a form of civilization and a form of bar- 
barism, that have thus been brought into conflict. Still, according 
to the temper of modern philosophy, it is very dangerous to stig- 
matize a set of manners and customs as barbarous because they are 
not those to which tradition and use happen to have accustomed 
ourselves. There are — to be found, we believe, even in 
modern Europe, who are of opinion that there is —— to be 
said for polygamy. It is not so many years ago that a a 
article in the leading journal intimated that the lessons alike 
experience and physiology concur in showing that to be the hus- 
band of one wife is not altogether an adequate position. And 
nobody would be likely to deny that even this view is more con- 
genial to common-sense than the extreme view on the other side 
taken by one or two of the greatest of oy philosophers, 
that marriage ought only to be « form of Platonic frien iship. 
The “ modifications ” of the institution of marriage which Comte 
predicted and desired would strike the majority of people as being 
much more barbarous than the theory of Brigham Young. And even 
Mr. Mill’s denunciation of the «disproportionate preponderance 
which has been exercised in human life” by a very much over- 
rated animal function would probably revolt his constituents, 

if he _— a deliberate eu on the ous 
arrangements of Utah and the Salt Lake. In short, ~ mean 
so far remote from the unrestrained animalism of the Mormon 
settlement as we are from the conception of those elevated spiritual 
unions on which Mr. Mill and Sismondi insist with so much 
earnestness and enthusiasm. If we look down upon the Mormon 
butcher referred to in the case of Hyde v. Hyde, who has four 
comely and accomplished wives, as a ) raved brute who ought 


to suifer ignoble punishment, it is well to remember that the - 


hilosophers to whom, at least in other subjects, we are most 
indebted for ideas, look down upon the labourer with a large 
family, and the peer and the parson who set him a pernicious ex- 
ample, with exactly'the same feelings. This is a very unpleasant 
and offensive reflection, it is true, and the true-hearted British 
father way ne scorns and despises such bloodless philosophy, 
falsely so called, just in the same way as the Mormon butcher may 
be supposed to scorn and despise the feebleness of the European 
monogamist, There is only this comfort left for the Westminster 
father of a large family, that though,“in the opinion of his philo- 
sophic representative, he is a degraded beast, the Mormon passes 
for a beast in a yet lower s and of a still worse kind. 

Mr. Hyde’s case, moreover, brings Mormonism before us in so ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant a shape, that the champions of polygamy, if 
there are any in this country, will scarcely care to dwell upon the 
theoretical strength of their position, however considerable that 
may be. Peopleare very intolerant of speculative defences of what is, 
orseems, disgusting in practice. Mr. Hyde and his wife had been mar- 
ried in Utah by the holy chief of the sect. With a moderation that 
must have earned the contempt and pity both of the chief and his 
followers, Mr. Hyde found one wife sufficient, and, like a person 
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with good cards at vingt-un, refused any more. Eventually, how- 
ever, this too moderate husband was sent to the Sandwich Islands 
to spread the religion of whose most remarkable article of faith 
and practice he had shown such lukewarm appreciation. Whether 
this mission was as hollow as the errand on which David sent 
Uriah, is not stated ; but while the unfortunate man was away, he 
saw reasons to change his faith. He went to preach and he re- 
mained to scoff. His wife, with a staunchness to her faith that is not 
uncommon in her sex, refused to join her apostate lord, formally 
divorced from Hyde according to Utah law, and took to herself 
a husband of greater constancy to his creed. The first husband, 
therefore, wishes to be free from all legal ties to a wife who hasina 
very spirited — repudiated her allegiance to him. It is not sur- 
prising that the Judge of the Court should have taken time to con- 
sider his decision on so extraordinary aset of circumstances. But the 
question whether a Mormon marriage ought to be recognised as 
valid in this country, on the ground that it is valid in the coun 
in which it took place, is of less interest than the details whic 
came out, in the course of the hearing, as to the customs of the 
Mormon settlement. People who have open minds are always glad 
to avail themselves of every opportunity of contrasting their own 
habits and ideas with those of other people; and the more surpris- 
ing these are, the greater the interest which belongs to the com- 
parison. The petitioner produced a witness who had himself been 
a Mormon, and whose evidence was tolerably frank, though he 
admitted that even when among the Mormons he had doubted 
theirright to marry people. The Mormon body is, it seems, abso- 
lutely ruled by Young and twoassistant councillors. But, as befitsso 
holy and pure a community, there are also twelve apostles. Brigham 
Young, however, is in the habit of “snubbing” his twelve 
— and, with too close adherence to the primitive practice of 
the Church, evilly entreats them and speaks ill of them, and uses 
them “ lile menials.” At first the Mormons pretended to the Euro- 
pean members that the institution of polygamy was untruly im- 
uted to them, and they repudiated the notion. The facts, however, 
ecame known through the reports of travellers. It is not very easy 
to see how so peculiarly important a feature in a friend's establish- 
ment could be concealed. In our own country a man sometimes 
contrives to possess one wife without the knowledge of his neigh- 
bours, but he could scarcely live with three or four wives in the 
same house and continue to enjoy a modest retirement from the 
— gaze. A European Mormon, in the earlier days, must have 
n a curiously unsuspicious being. At length circumstances 
were too strong for the very unnecessary shyness of the original 
settlers, and the witness declared that he has beer introduced to 
as many as seven or eight wives at once. And now the rule is an 
exceedingly simple one. Every man may marry as many wives as 
he thinks fit, provided he can support them. Perhaps the latter 
proviso might be introduced more prominently and forcibly into 
the unwritten code of this country, and in a modified form into the 
written code also. The witness did not disclose by what sanc- 
tion it is enforced. But probably, in that delightfully liberal 
community, each man is more or less a law unto himself. One 
important exception ought to be noticed. The rule, as we have 
seen, is that the husband should support the wife. The chief, 
however, is bound by no rules, and Brigham Young has publicly 
announced that he will take no more wives unless they can 
support themselves. In this point, it will be perceived, there 
is a perfect identity of opinion between the illustrious sovereign 
of Utah and the male and female doctrinaires of Great Britain, 
who insist that women should be taught to make their own 
livings. It gives one a fine idea of the vitality and catho- 
licity of truth, to see people so widely divided in many respects 
as Brigham Young and our own strong-minded women meeting 


upon this common ground of wives. What an | 


immense triumph it would be if Brigham Young could be per- 


suaded to read a paper at the next Social Science Congress, en- | 


forcing his very admirable views. The arch-Mormon is doing his 
best to secure in his own State the millennial condition of things 
for which a host of Englishwomen’s Journals and Woman's 


Rights’ Associations are sizhing and reviling in vain in this worn- | 


out land. May we not suppose that the Woman’s Rights’ people 
would almost endorse polyyzamy itself on the most extensive scale, 
if only every Enzlish gentleman would vow to marry no wife who 
could not set up type, or transmit messages by telegraph, or weave, 
or dig, or in some other way bring so much grist to the mill as 
would pay for her food, clothes, and house-room? It would be 
rather startling if the idea which is eventually to regencrate English 
civilization should be first put into practice, and its countless 
benefits first realized, in the despised Utah. We should be very 
curious to know whether the self-supporting system works well, 
and whether, in spite of so apparently discouraging an an- 
nouncement, the demand for Brigham Young is as great as ever. 


The witness in the Hyde case mentions a circumstance which is — 


perhaps as utterly disgusting to our ideas as anything that ever 
was heard even in that highly fragrant Court. He said he had 
seen four wives of one man in a small room containing three or 
four beds, separated from each other by curtains only, This is bad, 
certainly, but perhaps a barrack or a workhouse in countries with 
more pretensions than Utah occasionally presents us with pretty 
nearly as gross outrages against decency as even this. The most 
loathsome part of the story is that “three of the women were 
sisters—very pretty, accomplished girls, who were all married to 
this Mormon elder on the same day.” “TI believe,” adds the wit- 
ness, “ that he had some claim on them through assisting the family 


in going out there.” Making every allowance for the colouring - 


which a convert’s imagination is sure to give to anything which 
tells against the creed he has left—and unless the whole case is q 
fabrication, which there is no reason to believe—one can scarce] 

picture anything more abominable than this retrogression of civil- 
ized people into such a systematic and bestial animalism. A story 
of this kind enables us to understand the feelings of those who 
have stg what has been cleverly styled a civilizade against 
the Mormon settlement. A Mormon might say, possibly, if he 
chose to defend himself, that there is fully as much grossness in the 
relation between the sexes in London as there is in Utah, and that 
the Haymarket demands a civilizade quite as much as the house 
of the butcher who married the three sisters. He mightalso say that 
the frequenters of the casinos and other similar places are not b 

any means all of them men without wedded wives at home. And the 
man’s argument would be worth considering, as an argument 
against national conceit always is worth considering. Only the 
answer is simple. The Mormon settlement systematizes the uncon- 
trolled gratification of animal ions, and deliberately encourages 
indulgence in them. There is abundance of ess in London, but 


it is, comparatively speaking, kept under a bushel. Something is - 


done to make it ashamed of itself. The lowest form of animalism 
is at least not carefully fostered by the State or the national 
institutions. The grossness of individual members of a communit: 
may be easily distinguished in principle from a grossness which is 
the very raison d'étre of a community, as appears to be the case 
with the Utah settlement. 


FOUNDERING AT SEA. 
ie the olden time, foundering at sea was one of the most 
imminent of maritime disasters. Ships in those days were so 
ill put together that they leaked horribly with the least prolonged 
bad weather. Even in Anson’s time this was still the case. Over 
and over again his squadron was all but lost ry! by the ships 
letting in water so fast that the pumps could not keep it down. 
Frightful catastrophes occurred sometimes in consequence ; one of 
the most memorable of which was the loss of the Victory, with 
the Adiniral and 1,100 men on board, in Alderney Race, in 1744. 
But it is noticeable, in the narrative of Anson’s voyage, that 
although they were constantly in the utmost distress and danger 
from leaking, they do not appear to have shipped many heavy 
seas. We do not hear of a aliet all gone, boats in suc- 
cession washed away, decks swept of things moveable 
and immoveable, as much more modern and melancholy nar- 
ratives have made us acquainted with. On the other hand, 
a well-constructed vessel of the present day hardly ever suffers 
from dangerous leakage. And yet we have too much reason to 
know that crack ships of the present day can founder just as hope- 
lessly in mid-Atlantic as any craft in the fleets commanded b 
Blake or Anson. The difference is worth noticing, and even ac- 
counting for, which a it is not very difficult to do. 
Ships in the old days leaked because | were clumsily and 
loosely made ; a little straining soon opened all their seams, and 
Laxis laterum compagibus omnes 
Accipiunt inimicum imbrem rimisque fatiscunt, 
as AGneas has it. But, on the other hand, they contained 
little iron work, they were buoyant and light, and rode over the 
waves, not through them or under them. Modern ships are very 
often as tight as a well-corked bottle. Most probably neither the 
Amalia nor the London leaked at all in the technical sense. 
But they seem to have - to sea with as much buoyancy about 
them as Plymouth Breakwater would have on a cruise. The 
sea butted them, and they butted the sea, till the weaker gave in, 
and they went to the bottom with a atch which would have 
astonished even Anson or Blake, who, after all, did ex a ship 
| to swim a little even if she were knocked about somewhat. Thus 
it appears that we differ from our fathers in this, that whereas 
they made their ships leaky and buoyant, we make ours water- 
tight indeed, but with an inclination to sink, And really our 
superior scientific resources, as compared with theirs, have only 
shifted the dangers of the sea, if they have not increased them. 
| We take liberties which our predecessors would never have 
_ thought of taking. Because we can steam ten miles an hour 
against a strong wind, and make light of tides and currents and lee 
| shores, we think we can do anything. At any rate, the recent 
| fearful calamities have taught us that two things which we have 
| been in the habit of doing to a perfectly fearful extent may 
not always be done with impunity. Overlading and under- 
manning, putting too much cargo and too few men on board, have 
| now been shown—at a cost of something like half a million, and of 
over two hundred lives—to be attended with the gravest risk. 
| The quality of keeping above water is, it may be assumed, the 
first most indispensable that a — can have. Great speed, 
_ great size and room for stowage, are all rendered valueless by the 
_ want of it. And yet the condition in which scores of ships now- 
adays put to sea would seem to imply that this not recondite truth 
is all but lost sight of. Above all is it neglected in the case of 
_ steam-vessels, which frequently leave port with just the whole 
weight of their coals too much on board. Now the effect of over- 
lading is to destroy all liveliness and buoyancy, so priceless to a 
ship when she encounters heavy weather. Being too deep in the 
water is a phrase which, when applied to a ship, means, in un- 
adorned language, that she has commeneed sinking. With fine 
weather all may go well; she will, in that case, take mo more on 
board in the form of heavy seas, and the consumption of her fuel 
and stores will lighten her daily. But let her meet, as the Amalia 
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and the London did, a heavy gale at the outset, and she is half | 
disabled before the storm has well begun. Instead of rising | 
with swift agility and sliding easily over the advancing seas, her | 
vis inertia is so great, her motion so slow and languid, that they | 
strike her as they would a stone pier, dash over her in torrents, | 
not of harmless spray, but of heavy green water, such as masonry 
could hardly resist. The “ mountain of water” which on the 
Wednesday night fell on board the London, carried away the | 
engine-room hatch, and sealed the fate of the vessel, was evidently 

of this character. Like an unskilful athlete, she remained to 

be hit instead of rapidly retiring before the blow. 
well-found yacht of about two hundred tons would in all pro- 
—s have risen over that wave as lightly and easily as a 

ull. 


For it is evident that it was a wave, and not a breaker, | 


been on board the ships. 


A light. 


which got on board. Breakers, as everyone knows, are only partly | 


water; the rest is hissing foam which, when driven along by a 


strong wind, will run over anything, and make a ship's deck | 


an uncomfortable place to lounge in, but is not apt to do 
much serious mischief. We are referring, be it understood, 
to such breakers as are to be met with in the open sea, 
not to those on a shoal coast, or at the mouths of certain 
rivers, such as the Garonne or the Tagus. Moreover, the 
worst breakers are to be found in siort chopping seas such as 
the Channel and Mediterranean. The long, flat, domelike swell 
of the Bay of Biscay produces breakers indeed, but they are in- 
comparably less frequent. Were it otherwise, were those gigantic 
waves to break with the ungovernable fury which may any 
day be witnessed at Folkstone or Brighton, no craft that ever was 
made could cross the Atlantic. If any proof were wanted that the 
sea was comparatively free of breakers on January the 11th, it 
will be found in the fact that a little open boat lived for 
twenty hours in it. But, although she had nineteen persons in 
her—+z.e. five more than her proper complement—she was buoyant. 
Mountains of water beyond all doubt chased her, as they did the 
ship, but went under instead of over her. She shipped one heav 

sea, but not enough to sink her. The great vessel she had left 
had probably shipped waves many times as big every other 


minute. In other words, the little boat had the art of keeping on | 


the top of the water; the big ship was from the first so deep from 


the weight of her cargo—which consisted largely of iron, and is | 
can carry— that | 


notoriously the most trying cargo a ship 
it required but little more to put her under water altogether. She 
could make no fight at all. She could not face the gale, she could 
not scud before it ; she could only roll and take in water. Why even 
the “ship of Alexandria ” which carried St. Paul, eighteen hundred 


years ago, from Crete to Malta, could do more than this. Leaky | 


and crazy asshe was, she maintained the contest for fourteen days, 
with credit to herself, if not with comfurt to her passengers ; 
whereas our “fine specimen of naval architecture” goes down 
like a round shot in less than a quarter of the time. 


The loss of the Amalia during the same gale, and within a> 
short distance of her luckless companion in adversity, reads us the | 


same lesson. She left Liverpool, we are told, with “a very heav 
— for Malta and Alexandria. We have no doubt of it; wit 
rhaps a fourth more than she could carry with safety. Her 


Bapten states, speaking of Wednesday, January the roth :—* At 


6 p.m. it was blowing a hurricane. The sea was making a clean 
breach over the ship, and carried away the port bulwark rails and 
gangways, two lifeboats, and the starboard cutter.” This 
sort of work went on for two days. Luckily for the crew 
and passengers of the Amalia, another steamer, the Laconia, hove 
in sight, and, not minding the hurricane apparently, promised to 
remain by her, and give assistance if it were wanted. It was wanted 
very badly, for by 9 a.m. on Friday the Amalia had fourteen feet of 
water in her engine-room, and was evidently sinking. Upon this 
“the Laconia’s boat came alongside, and took off the passengers 
and crew.” Nothing more. The little boat lives without much 
difficulty; the “first-class steamer of 3,000 tons burden” goes to the 
bottom. But there was no lack of ships out during that gale. The 
London's boat passed a full-rigged ship about two hours after their 
own had sunk, apparently doing well. In the early morning they 


were close to a brig, which tacked and tacked again to find them, , 


which also showed she was not in a very evil plight; then they 
saw a cutter, then at last the Italian barque which saved them. 
And it is worth noting that she had started half her cargo over- 
board during the gale. But she was not a crack Australian 


clipper laden with 1,200 tons of iron which could not be got at, | 
but a poor Italian vessel (in which the first-cabin passengers of | 


the London would probably have scorned to set foot) bound for 
Cork with corn, which it was easy to throw overboard. Still 
the invaluable art of keeping on the ys of the water was hers 
in a far superior degree to that of the “noble ship” which 
took them all to the bed of the Atlantic. But most instructive of 
all is the extract from the log of Captain Horne, of the ship John 
Allan, published in the Shipping Gazette for January 19th, The 
John was out during the whole of the gale in which the 
Londum and Amalia perished. And this is how she fared. After 
pom force and fury of the wind and waves, her master 
says 


ys 


and aft, but not in e sea in particular 


any harm. 


struck us about the fore-rigging, and went right patio os 
ship, being | 


of the foretopsail, completely saturating it. . . . 
in such beantiful tris, hes behaved like lifeboat during the 
whole gale.” This was evidently a ship meant to live at sea, even 
if the weather did turn stormy. The narrative continues up to 
the 15th, and it says in conclusion :—“ We have suffered no damage, 


except splitting foretopmast-staysail.” . . . “The ship is quite 
tight; the bad weather makes but little difference to her.” 
moral is painfully obvious. 

Again, it is at least probable that these mishaps would have 
been mitigated, if not entirely averted, had more powerful crews 
e crew of the consisted of 
eighty-six, officers and men ; but this number includes several who 
were not sailors, such as stewards, firemen, engineers, and several 
others. The — of boys also seems to have been very 
large. The vessel had only thirty-two able seamen, and she was 
a vessel of 3,000 tons. Granting that those who were not rated 
as seamen could lend a hand in an emergency, it will be impos- 
sible to bring the whole number much above fifty. Had she been a 
Queen’s ship, she would have had 500 men in her; had she been 
a private yacht, she would have had 300. No one would under- 

e to say that she would have been saved had she been more 
efficiently manned; but it is evident that, with a scratch crew as 
this evidently was—one half boys, and the other half Dutchmen, 


_ who go to bed instead of vere | every nerve—every difficulty 
m 


Monday the sea was breaking right over the ship fore — 
fodies to do any 


became a danger, every disaster almost certain destruction. 
Regarding the above as an approximately true explanation of 
these calamities, it is irritating to see the lectures which have 
been read te nautical men generally by various wiseacres in the 
ress. Horror and astonishment have been expressed that Captain 
Martin did not construct a raft. That noble and intrepid man 
was not a landlubber, and people who criticize his conduct should 
remember this. Why does not somebody suggest the use of 
umbrellas and goloshes at once? They have been known to keep 
out the wet in the Strand; why not in the Bay of Biscay? Rafts 
float about the Thames with a man and a ie on them; wh 
should they not answer in mid-Atlantic? Again, it has been sai 
that captains should not be allowed to put to sea in stormy 
weather. What difference can a day, can a week, make in so long 
a —— What difference can a minute make at Epsom ? Exhort 
| the jockey who rides the favourite to win if he can, but to be sure 
and not ride his horse too hard, as that would be dangerous; tell 
a captain, in these days of violent competition, not to put to 
_ sea when the weather looks dirty; and you have two analogous 
pieces of silliness. Large well-found ships can go to sea with 
every reasonable prospect of safety, and with a risk not exceeding 
that which attends nearly all human adventure. Our ships are 
good, our captains and seamen are admirable. But we are, it now 
too clearly appears, demanding of ships and captains and men more 
than the stout ships and the stouter Sonets which work them are 
_ able to perform. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE, 


HERE seems little room to doubt that the Committee of the 
Stock Exchange have seriously vated an evil which they 
were no doubt sincerely desirous of abating. The nuisance of 
a flood of new Companies which, in the majority of cases, are 
without any substantial basis, has been felt even in the Exchange 
itself. Every addition to the amount of scrip afloat of course 
creates business for the brokers, but even a plethora of business 
may not be wholly satisfactory if the quality deteriorates as fast 
as the quantity is increased. At any rate, the fact seems to be 
that the members of the Exchange have been as anxious as the 
_ public can be to prune the excessive luxuriance of the traffic in 
aa scrip. It must be assumed, therefore, that the action of 
| the Committee has been taken in good faith, and that, if it should 
| result—as it assuredly will—in a further development of the trade 
| of promotion, the misfortune will be due not to any error of inten- 
_ tion so much as to the prejudice which the ruling body of a 
peculiar class naturally feels in favour of its accustomed practices, 
In order to comprehend the new project of legislation, it is 
necessary to bear in mind the nature of the mischief against which 
it was aimed, and the character of the rules which have hitherto 
_ proved powerless to abate it. The mischief is twofold, affecting 
the public and the Stock Exchange in very different degrees. The 
| primary evil, at any rate as far as the real interests of the country 
' are concerned, is the facility with which bubble Companies can be 
concocted, to the profit of a few ingenious manufacturers in this 
line of business, to the ruin of a multitude of dupes, and to the 
serious detriment of sober commerce. Hundreds of millions cannot 
be pledged to useless and unprofitable speculations without a 
material disturbance of the ordinary course of financial affairs. 
Scores of Companies cannot be brought out at a grand premium, to 
dwindle down, as soon as the shares are placed, to a dismal dis- 
count, without a vast amount of loss and suffering to a 
number of people; and these chronic evils are aggravated by the 
certainty that the first wave of serious commercial pressure that 
may sweep over the — will be swelled into disastrous magni- 
tude by the consequences of the long-continued game of Company- 
' concoction. This is the great mischief which has to be dealt with, 
and it is a matter which concerns the rest of the world quite as 
much as the ial community which lives for the purpose 
of buying and selling stock and shares, for their own or others’ 
| profit or loss, as the case may be. 


The other side of the case has a more immediate bearing on 
the interests of dealers and brokers. Both for themselves and 
their clients, they are, of course, anxious to efiect good operations, 
whether the subject-matter of their bargains may be the shares 
| of a Company destined to fill the country with wealth, or the 
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flimsy scrip of a speculation created for the sole purpose of being 
wound-up when its turn comes round. <A shrewd broker can see 


his way pretty well with either class of Companies to a temporary 


purchase or sale, with a fair chance of —_ provided there be no 
occult influences to disturb his calculations as to the probable 


course of the market. But in many of these cases the working 


behind the scenes baffles all the fair-dealing speculators as com- 
pletely as a pantomime transfiguration may puzzle a child, or 
as a carefully instructed jockey may let in all the judicious 
backers of the favourite for the Derby or the Leger. This 
is the crying grievance of the House. The public interest 
requires the suppression, as far as possible, of all mere share- 
gambling, as distinguished from genuine speculative in- 
vestment; the interests of the Stock Exchange require the 
suppression of unfair, as distinguished from fair, gambling in 
shares and scrip. These two evils spring from causes by no 
means identical, and call for somewhat different treatment. The 
way to stop altogether the traflic in worthless schemes is simply 
to destroy the artificial machinery by which such — are 
floated. The trade is very simple. It is ascertained, as well as 
any scientific truth, that p boa a period of prosperity, such as 
has now continued for two or three years, any Company whatever 
(not excepting, we believe, a Lunar Land Investment Company, 
Limited) may be started by a suitable amount of advertising, 
backed by the manufacture of a reasonable premium. The 
more extravagant the pretensions of the scheme may be, the 
more extensive must be the advertising and the higher the 
sham premium; but there is a certain amount of expenditure 
in making a market, and publishing a prospectus, which seldom 
fails to secure a return. The many feeble projectors who 
break down in such attempts only fail for want of courage and 
faith in their operations, where men of greater genius would 
assuredly triumph. It is also a pretty well-established fact that, 
without making a preliminary market to bring the shares to a 
premium, no amount of publicity will suflice to float any but 
really solid speculations, and by no means all of them. The 
remiums on scrip which are daily mentioned in the Times (very 
injudiciously, we may add, if those who report them are as 
earnest as they would be thought in checking mischievous specu- 
lations) are, as every one who knows anything is aware, purely 
imaginary. That is to say, they represent the contingent price 
which a promoter is willing to pay for the advantage of having his 
shares quoted at a premium; and, as we have before pointed out, 


n0 promoter is in the least afraid of buying the most worthless scrip | 


at a premium, because the understanding is that the bargain is off 
if the Company fails to place its shares, and he can very well afford 
the loss, if the capital is obtained, and his own plunder made secure. 
This simple little game would be seriously interfered with if the 
practice of making these contingent bargains could be excluded 
trom the Stock Exchange, and that is the main reform which im- 
partial observers have been anxious to see effected. 

Thus far, we have assumed that the market is made, and the 
premium kept up, by judicious purchases intended to act as decoy 
ducks to the public, and free from any more sinister design. But 
the game may be easily carried further. The shares may be 
bought, by those who have the control of the allotment, to an 
amount far beyond what it is intended to offer to the public. 
Those who have sold at high premiums apply in vain for an allot- 
ment. The shares do not exist with which to fulfil their pledges, 
and the astute promoters not only create a factitious rush for their 
shares, quite irrespective of the merits of their project, but are 
able to compel the unlucky bears to pay almost any forfeit they 
may choose to demand. This is the unfair play which the pro- 
fessional dealers and brokers really feel, as distinguished from 
what passes as fair play, where shares are only dealt in sufficiently 
to delude the public into taking an interest in the speculation. 
Jt the Stock-Exchange Committee had struck at the root of 
the whole system, and stopped the dealing in unallotted shares 
altogether, they would have protected both the purses of their 
own members and the public interests. But it appears that, after 
some hesitation, they have determined to stop if they can the 
rigging of the market, as the unfair tratfic we have described is 
called, and at the same time to give additional encouragement to 
what they seem to consider the venial practice of making a market 
to tempt outsiders by imaginary premiums. The rules, in fact, 
which ieawle prevailed did profess to discountenance both classes 
of operations, though, except when the major offence of an actual 
rig was committed, they were for the most part without effect. 
A member of the Stock Exchange lives under a peculiar dis- 
pensation, a sort of triple law. In the first place, the law of 
the country will now enforce many of the bargains of which it 
was once too prudish to recognise the existence. But this law 
is seldom appealed to, because the arm of the Committee is so | 
much prompter and heavier. Any offence against the rules of | 
the Committee is liable to be punished by expulsion; and to 
be expelled as a defaulter is such absolute ruin as to operate 
fur more powerfully than anything which Courts at Westminster 
ov the Old Bailey can do, with all their solemn paraphernalia, A | 
third influence is only a little less powerful—the law of the public 
opinion of the Exchange. Being a small body, of a homogeneous 
sort, opinion takes a much more decisive form than in the outer 
vorld, and there is, or has been, a class of transactions which the 
Committee decline to enforce, but which members are not the less 
compelled to complete, by the knowledge that in case of an 
‘ailure of performance their brethren will refuse to deal wit 
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they had been declared defaulters by the omnipotent voice of the 
Committee. 

The old rules left all dealings in unallotted shares to be enforced 
only by this last power. Such transactions were looked upon with 
a certain disfavour by the great men of the Committee, and the 
local law was that, when a settlement was given to a new 
Company, it should not apply to bargains made before allot- 
ment, nor should claims in respect of such transactions be 
allowed as against a defaulter’s estate. Practically, this rule 
failed to stop the system, because these contracts were enforced 
by the ho opinion of the community, and the action of 
the Committee in awarding a settlement supplied the very 
element that was wanted to determine whether each bargain 
should be on or off. Without this criterion the bargains 
never could be made. The Committee, having failed in their 
intermediate course, had to choose between making such contin- 
gent bargains impossible by never according a settlement, or 
expressly sanctioning and enforcing them, at the same time taking 
additional precautions against their own more immediate enemies, 
the contrivers of a clever rig. It is perhaps only natural that the 
Committee should have chosen the latter and worse alternative. 
Men will look rather to the cure of their own special ailments than 
to the benefit of the world at large; and so it has come to pass that 
the ingenious contrivances by which bubbles are blown have 
ceased to be surreptitious, and are now recognised and sanctioned 
by the powerful and respectable body which represents the Stock 
pe all The new ns which have been passed expressly de- 
clare that all bargains in scrip shall be recognised as contingent 
on the appointment of a special settling-day. Thus the irregular 
practices which have done so much mischief and threaten so 
much more receive the official sanction which has so long been 
withheld; and the result of all the just complaints against a 
dangerous and semi-fraudulent system of speculation has been to 
establish it on a firmer basis than ever. The other part of the 
new rules will probably prove inoperative. It is intended to 
give greater rigour to the practice of the Committee in granting or 
refusing a settlement, or the further — e of quotation. It 
will probably do as little for this end as the very similar code 
which it replaces, and it is not even intended to check the opera- 
tions which, by their influence on the market, are so often preju- 
dicial to the well-being of the country. The course taken by 
the Committee cannot be too much regretted; but it is not the 
first time that the best intentions, combined with professional nar- 


| rowness, have aggravated evils in the attempt to cure them. 


THE CASE OF CHARLOTTE WINSOR. 


IIE Court of Queen’s Bench has been engaged during the 

greater part of two days of the present week in considering 
the case of Charlotte Winsor, who was sentenced to death for 
child murder at the Devonshire Summer Assizes of last year, and 
was respited in order that an important legal -— which arose 
upon her trial might be solemnly discussed. This question, 
calor it involved the consideration of much technical learning 
which is almost unintelligible to the lay reader, possesses, never- 
theless, an important social interest; and therefore it may be worth 
while to endeavour to explain what it was, and how the Court has 
answered it. 

It will be remembered that Charlotte Winsor was put upon her 
trial, along with another woman named Mary Jane harris. at the 
Devonshire Spring Assizes of last year, for the murder of a male 
child, of which the prisoner Harris was alleged to be the mother. 
The case for the prosecution was that Harris find placed this child, 
which was illegitimate, in the care of Winsor, who lived in a lonely 
cottage near Torquay ; and that Winsor, having with Harris 
to “ put away ” the child, it had been murdered by one or both of 
the women, and left in a road, where a dead body was found 
which was identified as that of the child of Harris, The trial 
commenced on Friday morning, and on Saturday evening, at seven 
o'clock, the jury retired to consider their verdict, At five minutes 
before midnight, Mr. Baron Channell, who tried the case, sent for 
the jury into Court, and on hearing that there was no chance of 
their agreeing, he discharged them, and the prisoners were left in 
custody. At the Summer Assizes the prisoners were again put 
upon their trial before Mr. Justice Keating, upon the same indict- 
ment; and the counsel for the prosecution proposed to try Winsor 
alone, and to call Harris as a witness. The learned judge allowed 
this to be done. The trial proceeded, and Winsor was convicted. 
It may be supposed that the evidence of Harris contributed greatly 
to this result, and as it disclosed a system of “ putting away” 
illegitimate children for reward, it had the effect of strongly 
exciting the public mind against Winsor, who had carried on t 
abominable trade. When, therefore, it was announced that 
legal objections had been raised to the execution of the sentence of 
death which had been passed on her, there was a very general 
expression of disappointment throughout the country. But if it 
were true, as was stated, that these objections had the sanction 
of a very high authority, the Home Secretary could not do 
otherwise than respite the prisoner until they should be con- 
sidered, for which purpose the record of conviction was brought 
before the Court of Queen’s Bench upon a writ of error. It may 
be convenient to state that, speaking generally, there is no appeal 
in criminal cases; but there are three proceedings partaking of 
the nature of an appeal which may, sale certain circumstances, 


‘hem, and thus destroy their livelihood almost as effectually as if 


be adopted :—1. A writ of error may be brought to take advan- 
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of any le; uestion arising upon the face of the record; but 
aL writ renee: issue upon the. fiat of the Attorney-General, 
which will not be granted without good cause shown for it. 
z. The judge who tries a criminal case may, if he thinks fit, re- 
serve any question arising upon the trial for the opinion of the 
judges sitting in a court constituted for that purpose. 3. An 
application may be made to the Home Secretary to exercise the 
royal prerogative of on or commutation of sentence, and that 
officer may, if he pe consult a judge or judges upon any 
question thus brought before him. In the present case, the first 
of these three methods was adopted. The record of conviction 
was brought before the Court of Queen’s Bench in Michaelmas 
term ns error was assigned on the prisoner’s behalf upon 
it. in the present term this assignment of error was argued by 
counsel for the prisoner and for the Crown, and the Court gave 
judgment for the Crown. The effect of this judgment is, that the 
risoner, who had been brought up to Newgate Gaol in order to 
be resent at the argument, is returned to the custody of the 
Sheriff of Devon, and becomes liable to execution of the sentence 
assed upon her at the assizes. 
The question which occasioned an argument of nearly two 
days’ duration may be conveniently stated under three heads :— 
1. Had the judge at the first trial a discretionary power to 
discharge the jury when it appeared that they were unable to 


2. If the judge had this power, did he exercise it properly ? 

3- Could his exercise of this power, if improper, be reviewed 
by a court of error ? 

The first question must, upon consideration of all the ancient 
and modern authorities, be answered in the affirmative. Some 
of these authorities, however, are conflicting. Sir Edward 
Coke says that a jury sworn and charged in a capital case cannot 
be discharged by the Court, but they ought to give a ver- 
dict. Sir Matthew Hale, on the other hand, admits that 
this was the ancient law, but says that a contrary course 
had for a long time obtained; and the practice was that, 
where the evidence, although not sufficient to convict, yet 
caused strong suspicion of guilt, the Court might discharge 
the jury, and remit the prisoner to gaol for further evidence; “for 
otherwise many notorious murders might pass unpunished.” It 
may be remarked on this quotation from Sir Matthew Hale, that 
not only the officers of the Crown but the public feel a natural 
repugnance to allowing notorious murders to pass unpunished ; and 
the practice above described was calculated to ensure the punish- 
ment of somebody, but perhaps not of the right person. The 
application of this practice may be seen in a case in the State 

rials, where the only witness who appeared inst a prisoner 
was the notorious Oates, and Chief Justice Scroggs discharged the 
jury, in the highly reasonable expectation that, if time were 
allowed for it to become known that there was a demand for 
further evidence, that demand would be supplied. A practice so 
Tiable to abuse was Me rhe by conscientious judges, and in 
later times it was greatly limited in application ; but it is difficult 
to say exactly what the limits were. Sir William Blackstone tells 
us that, when any evidence has been given against a prisoner, 
the jury cannot be discharged “unless in cases of evident 
necessity”; and there are several modern instances in which 
Courts have had to consider whether particular circumstances 
constituted such a case. It will be remembered that in the case 
now under discussion the jury had retired to consider their 
verdict at seven o’clock on Saturday evening. At five minutes 
before midnight they stated that they could not agree. The jud 
had then to consider what he would do. If the jury were to be 
locked up again, they must be locked up for twenty-four hours, 
because it is very doubtful whether the verdict could legally be 
taken on a Sunday; and if it could be taken legally, it would, as 
the Court of Queen’s Bench have declared, be indecent so to take 
it. The jury must, therefore, have been locked up until twelve 
o'clock on Sunday night, and they must have been kept all 
that time without meat or drink; for it seems to be clear 
law that the judge had no power to allow them any 
refreshment after they had once retired to consider their ver- 
dict, although juries may, and commonly do, take refreshment 
during the progress of the case. Even if the jury had sent to the 
judge in the course of Sunday to say that they had agreed on their 
en thy he could not safely have received it on that day, nor could 
he, even after that intimation, have allowed them refreshment, 
because the verdict is not complete until it is recorded ; and it is 

ible that after refreshment the conscientious conviction or the 
unconscionable obstinacy of some of the jurors might have revived. 
The Court of Queen’s Bench adopted the opinion of preceding 
judges, that the “ evident necessity ” spoken of by Blackstone is a 
matter to be judged of at the trial by the presiding judge who has 
all the circumstances before him; and all the judges of the Court 

longed to the presiding judge, n properly exerci 

Mr. Channell. J 

There remains the technical question whether, if the power had 
been improperly exercised, the conduct of the oe judge 
could be reviewed in a court of error. The Court of Queen’s Bench 
have decided that it could not, because a court of error only enter- 
tains questions of pure law, and this is a question of inference 
from facts. The record in the present case was so drawn u 
as to state the circumstances under which the judge h 
exercised his discretion, so as to enable the court of error, as far as 
possible, to form a satisfactory opinion whether he had decided 


properly. But it is easy to imagine a case in which the formation 
, of such an opinion would be impossible. Suppose, for example, 
that a judge disch a jury on account of the illness of one of 
their number. Surely this necessity would be much more evident 
in an assize court than it could be made upon a record brought 
into a court of error. Again, suppose that a judge disch a 
jury on account of his own illness. Surely the judge himself 
would be the best judge of this necessity. But although there 
appears no reasonable alternative to the conclusion that such 
questions must be left to the discretion of the presiding judge, 
it may be allowed that this conclusion is not entirely satisfactory. 
It need hardly be apprehended that a modern Seles of Assize 
would discharge a jury in order to give opportunity for the pro- 
duction of further evidence, or because, as Sir Matthew Hale says, 
he finds the jury partial to a prisoner. But this discretionary 

wer would belong not only to Judges of Assize, but also to 
or nl of Quarter Sessions, who sometimes show themselves 
very much awake to the inexpediency of allowing crimes to pass 
unpunished. And although a judge’s mind might be entirely 
free from any desire to facilitate the production of further evidence, 
it is quite possible that such evidence would be produced, or even 
fabricated, for a second trial. And even if we cannot reasonably 
apprehend that a judicial discretion would be abused in the quiet 
time in which we live, such an apprehension might not be ground- 
less in a time of intense political excitement. However, there are 
the checks of public and professional opinion ; there is always an 
appeal to the prerogative of the Crown ; and an abuse of this dis- 
cretionary power by a judge would subject him to impeachment, 

The contention of the prisoner's counsel in the present case was 
that, the discharge of the jury on the first trial being illegal, 
all that followed was illegal also. But the Court intimated 
an opinion that, even if the proceedings on the first trial had 
been illegal, the second trial would not have been thereby 
vitiated. It is not necessary to pursue this question, which is 
purely technical. The judgment of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
is subject to review in the Exchequer Chamber and in the House 
of Lords, but proceedings in error cannot be further prosecuted 
without the consent of the Attorney-General, who sod erm will 
not be easily persuaded that it is his duty to facilitate a repetition 
of an argument which has exhausted the whole subject. 


There remains, however, another question which, although it 
was not properly raised upon the writ of error, may have an im- 
ortant influence upon the prisoner’s fate. At the second trial 
arris, the mother of the murdered child, was called as a 
witness against Winsor, who was found guilty of the murder. 
Harris had been indicted along with Winsor, and when she gave 
her evidence she was still liable to be brought to trial. The Court 
of Queen’s Bench held that Harris’s evidence was legally admis 
sible; and that, if it were not, an objection to its admissibility 
could not properly be raised upon a writ of error. But the Court 
expressed a strong opinion of the impropriety of admitting the 
evidence of an accomplice who had neither been acquitted, nor 
found guilty and sentenced, before being made a witness. Harris 
ought, said the Court, to have been placed in a position where 
she could have nothing to hope from giving evidence against 
Winsor. It is certain that this step of calling Harris contributed 
much to the conviction of Winsor, as well as to excite public in- 
dignation against a person who got her living by taking life. It 
remains to be seen whether it may not have an effect which was not 
contemplated by those who determined to adopt it. 


REVIEWS. 


LETTERS OF LOUIS XVI. AND MARIE-ANTOINETTE.* 
(Second Notice.) 

er letters in this volume have really less to do with 
Louis XVI. and Marie-Antoinette personally than with any 
of the other names introduced in it. There are a few notes of no 
importance from the King to his Ministers, and one or two con- 
taining kind ae to old friends among the émigrés, such as 
Madame Jules de Polignac. Among the business letters is what 
purports to be the original order, addressed to the Garde des 
Sceaux, De Miromesnil, forbidding the representation of Beau- 
marchais’s Mariage de Figaro. “ Je l'ai lue et fait lire ; le censeur 
ne doit en permettre ni la yy ni l'impression,” was the 
King’s sentence in 4782. But the King’s judgment was at last 
overruled. It became a Court question. All who prided them- 
selves on being abreast of the time—leaders of fashion like Madame 
de Polignac and Madame de Lamballe, leaders of society like the 
Maréchale de Richelieu, and enlightened and liberal royal per- 
sonages like the Comte de Provence, the Empress Catharine, even 
Marie-Antoinette herself—delighted in the brilliant hits at the sys- 
tem of which they formed part, and which seemed to them to belong 
so essentially to the nature of things that there could not be any 
danger to it in their amusing themselves by ~ oe it, and 
eg, those who made it seem most absurd. Il people 
e the hing were shocked at making a joke of a nobility “qui 

n’avait pris que la peine de naitre”; but the nobility liked 
joke, and, in spite of the King, Figaro was played, of course with 


* Louis XVI, Marie-Antoinette, et Madame Elisabeth. Lettres et Docu- 
— Inédits publiés par F. Feuillet de Conches. Tome III. Paris: Plon. 
1005. 
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infinitely greater success than if it had not been stopped for two 
or three years. All this is set forth in a lively way by M. Feuillet 
de Conches in reference to the King’s laconic note ; but in this 
way we have, not Louis XVI., but M. Feuillet de Conches. And 
as to the document itself, it does not much matter whether it is 
genuine or not; but when we are told that it is now in the 
cabinet of M. Boutron-Charbaud, and that it “comes from the 
sale of. the Comte d’Auffay,” we are not much the wiser as to the 
roofs of its anthenticity. Here is a case where we might expect 
. Feuillet de Conches, who is so cautious about papers picked 
up like Lord Houghton’s letter of the Comte de Provence, to 
show some of his knowledge in tracing the links between the 
Comte d’Auffay and, we suppose, De Miromesnil. But, instead, 
he only gives us a note about the many curteux who have shown 
the most gracieux empressement in opening to him their treasures— 
a behaviour that he has always reciprocated, both to private 
persons and to the Government, which he has aided in its publica- 
tion of the Napoleon Correspondence, and of the letters of our 
“great and adorable King Henry IV.”—and the one ill-natured | 
and churlish collector who refused him a scrap of Marie- 
Antoinette’s. If, instead of attending to his business, M. 


for everything French, the highest as much as the lowest. Thug 
he writes to his sister :— 


J’ai reeu votre lettre par le courier expédié pour er des nouvelles deg 
incroyables éveénements passés en France. . . . II est inconcevable com- 
ment tout cela a pu étre amené a ce point sans nécessité et de libre volonté, 
et comment on a pu conseiller au Roi un acte d’autorité sans rien préyoir 
ni rien disposer avec les troupes ¢trangéres qui pourtant se trouvoient ras- 
semblées, et comment enfin la prise de la Bastille a pu déranger les tétes 
a Versaille au point & leur faire perdre tout courage. Sauve qui peut, et le 
Roi mené ignominieusement en triomphe a Paris. Si on liroit cela dang 
l'histoire, on ne le croiroit pas. Vos hétes fugitifs ne vous seront pas, 
jespere, incommodes, et je crois qu’ils retourneront chez eux. Ils ont joué 
un bien misérable réle. Je suis vraiment inquiet pour ma sceur, car je n’en 
apprends rien, et elle est seule ; toutes ses connoissances se sont sauvées et, 
trés-innocemment. On étoit trés-acharné contre elle, la croyant anti- 
démocratique. (29 July, 1789.) 

The Archduke Leopold, his successor, in the same way comments 
in indignant wonder on the Court at Versailles. “11 est inconce- 
vable,” he exclaims, “comment le Roi ne s’est pas fait plutét tuer 
que de céder, casser et sacrifier ceux qui l’avaient défendu.” The 
miserable imbecility of the victims extinguishes all sympathy for 
them. “ I] faut avoir le sang d’eau claire, les nerfs ae et lime 
de coton pour se conduire de cette fagon. J’en suis indigné et ne 


Feuillet de Conches lets himself go off into complimenting some 
collectors, himself included, and gibbeting others, he must not be 
surprised at sceptical Germans raising objections and doubts. One 
of the points on which M. Feuillet de Conches insists most 
strongly in favour of Louis XVI. is the King’sinterest in the navy. 
He prints here a few letters relating to naval atiairs during the 
war with England, but they are of no importance. He also prints 
the plan approved by the King for making Cherbourg into a naval 
station ; and adds a long note of his own, with reflections, on the 
history of the breakwater generally down to the present times. 
But this is because he has no letters of Louis XVI. to give us. The 
letters of the Queen also are few, and most of them are mere 
formal letters of congratulation or condolence to royal or princely 
relations, None of them can be said to throw any new light on what 
was going on, and only two or three have the interest arising from 
the expression of feeling in the — of great events or dangers. 
The most remarkable, addressed to the Baron de Flachslanden, 
describing the Queen’s position and intentions after the events of 
the 5th October, 1789, has a very doubtful look of genuineness. 
It is curious—and it ought to put connoisseurs doubly on their 
guard—to observe that as early as ripe j the Queen herself was 
quite aware that a systematic forging of letters in her name had 
begun. She writes to Madame Jules de Polignac in August, 
1789 :— 

Je n’écris n’y ne veut que personne ne m’écrive par la poste, quoique je 
sache bien que n’y moi n’y mes amis ne mandrons jamais de mal ; mais je ne 
veut pas qu’on puisse dire que je regois des lettres, et qu’aprés cela on en 
compose. 

And in the next year she writes to her sister :— 


Je ne veux pas qu’i la poste on puisse trouver de mon écriture; il est si 
aisé de la contrefaire, et d’ajouter quelque chose dans une lettre. 


With these warnings, we may be excused for being sceptical about 
the Queen’s letters, unless where, as in these instances, they can 
be traced to the family papers of those to whom they were written, 

The Austrian letters, on the other hand, have much more in 
them. The troubles in France were preceded by misunderstandings 
between the Emperor Joseph and his Flemish subjects. The Low 
Countries were devoutly Roman Catholic, and strongly attached 
to their ancient national rights; and both their religion and their 
popular institutions had been rudely treated in the Emperor's 
rough and impatient attempts at reform. Shutting up monasteries, 
secularization of Church property, and unceremonious meddling in 
every direction with ecclesiastical affairs became doubly intolerable 
when all this was accompanied with peremptory demands for 
increased taxes. The neighbourhood of ILolland helped to keep 
up the public discontent; and Joseph looked on the opposition 
which he met with at Brussels with mingled contempt, disgust, 
and irritation. He was for dealing with all these difficulties 
with a very high hand. He had no notion of subjects, any more 
than churchmen, resisting a reforming Emperor. Philosopher, 
reformer, liberal, as he was, he had little sympathy and little 
patience for anything a His cynical scorn, as an Emperor 
no less than as a neighbour, breaks out against the Dutch, and 
scarcely less against his own Low Country subjects, who, he says, 
are Dutchmen at bottom : — 


Je vous sais un gré infini, ma chére sceur, et au Prince, d’avoir contribué 
avec autant d’intelligence que de zéle & faire entendre a ces aussi mauvaises 
que pauvres tétes raison sur les choses du monde les plus simples [it was a 
question of supplies and taxes] et ot leur conscience, si ce n’est pas seule- 
ment un mot, ni leur propriété, de laquelle il n'y a jamais ¢té question, ne 
couroient aucune risque, mais bien celui de jouer moins les importants en 
on ay [sic] et frondant dans les sociétés, ou a s’amuser & faire peur et tapage. 

oila tout, croyez-moi. Les habitants de Bruxelles et des Pays-Bas sont 
des imitateurs en tout de leurs voisins. Le fonds est hollandois et le vernis 
francois. La bonne correction qu’ont eue les patriotes de Hollande, celle 
que subissent les Parlements en France, a fait etiet, et je crois qu’on s'est 
convaincu que celui qui a la force en main finit toujours par avoir raison, 
Si on continue & agir avec fermeté, vous verrez que peu d peu toutes ces 
histoires de méfiance, de craintes et de mauvaise humeur, tiniront, puisqu’ils 
verront qu'ils n’effrayent plus. (13 June, 1783.) 

But other times were at hand. The people of the Low Countries 
were, as he said, imitators; and the example of France in 1789 
was contagious. ‘The news of the French Revoluticn and of the 
taking of the Bastille had been received by him, as by others, with 


_ que la Reine, car j’ai un pressentiment qu’on finira 
‘enfermer.” That was not the way in which the Emperor Joseph 
had maintained his authority and enforced his reforms among his 
blustering malcontent subjects in the Low Countries. But a few 
months later Brussels had followed the example of Paris. The 
work of his lifetime was overthrown. His Government gave in as 
tamely as that of France to the rising revolution. His sister, who 
represented him, was sent off by his own Ministers, a hurried and 
unhonoured fugitive, across the frontier. And he died, knowing 
that the first act of his successor would be to attempt to brin 
back the obedience of the Low Countries by giving up an 
undoing, wholesale, all that he himself had incurred so much hatred 
and spent such labour to establish, The Saxe-Teschen papers con- 
tain Joseph’s last sad notes to Maria Christina, written when 
he felt himself dying ; one of them dictated the day before he died. 
“ Adieu,” he concludes, “je vous embrasse en prenant con 
puisque je sens combien ma dissolution s’avance.” He died with 
the deep and bitter sense of failure weighing heavily upon him, 
Leopold his successor, equally a liberal and a reformer, was known 
to disapprove of Joseph’s high-handed and despotic policy. When 
the Emperor's death was seen to be near at hand, the Duke of 
Saxe-Teschen wrote to Leopold, in order to elicit from him some 
expression of opinion about the affairs of the Low Countries, 
which might be used as a sort of manifesto from the Emperor 
who was soon to be, for the purpose of conciliating the mutinous 
rovinces. Leopold’s answer, given in this volume, is curious. 
Ie writes, he says, surrounded by his brother's spies; and natu- 
rally, in the circumstances in which he is placed, he shrinks from 
pronouncing at the moment any opinion on the dying Emperor’s 
acts. ‘Je tache de faire connoitre ma fagon de penser aux 
honnétes Mérode ;_ mais je dois m’en tenir li.” But, nevertheless, 
he enters pretty fully into an account of his views; he admits the 
reasonableness of the claims of the Low Countries, and he makes 
a profession of his belief as to the duties and limited powers of a 
constitutional sovereign, which goes far beyond anything that 
George III. would have admitted. But there were charges which, 
in the Low Countries, were more serious than even those of arbi- 
trary power. Leopold was supposed to lean to Jansenism, and. 
was charged with having made irreligious laws about funerals and 
relics; and he explains, more anxiously and earnestly than alto- 
ether honestly, that in Tuscany people do not know what 
ansenism is, and that the Synod of Pistoia had nothing to do 
with it; and that his regulations about burials and relics were 
only adopted for the sake of public health and decency, and for 
assuring greater respect to pot mer relics. To this letter, which 
was meant to be circulated in private in the Low Countries, the 
Duke of Saxe-Teschen adds some notes, which show what import- 
ance he attached to allaying the suspicions against Leopold’s 
Jansenism, and the jealousy with which his innovations were 
viewed. Leopold had ordered glass to be substituted for curtains 
before pictures on the altars—a change which had given great 
offence ; and the Duke of Saxe-Teschen thinks it well to explain 
that the reason was, that the sacristan would sometimes get up on 
the altar to draw the curtains of some famous picture for the 
benefit of sight-seeing travellers, while the mass was going on at 
the altar. Leopold’s letters are curious examples of the sos. Pda 
ment of a man who felt that his regaining the Low Countries 
depended on his saying in time, and very speedily, that he would 
change all that had ‘been done by Joseph, but who was afraid, 
though Joseph was dying, of saying it a little too soon. 

The same collection contains a number of letters of the Emperor 
Leopold relating to the plans which were in agitation for td 
the French royal family. Projects of armed interference were bei 
discussed in the summer of 1790, but Leopold himself had his 
hands full. He had his own troubles in the Low Countries and in 
Hungary ; he complained that he could get no sympathy or hel 
from England or Russia; he was alarmed about Holland an 
Prussia ; and Pius VI. had found an opportunity of paying back 
his recent treatment from the House of Austria. It 1s a curious 
somes of the perplexities and vexations of a philosophic ruler like 
} opold, who looked with equal disgust on religious and on political 
‘anaticism 


Du Pape il n’y a rien & espérer. I] anime et suscite la révolte partout, et 


a mixture of unbounded amazement and inexpressible contempt 


ici, et en Hongrie, et en Toscane, et 4 Mayence, Cologne, il traite directement 
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avec le Roi de Prusse, et avec I’Electeur de Bavitre pour empécher mon 
élection, et enfin il n’y a chose qu’il ng fasse pour me faire du mal. Dans les 
émentes de Toscane, heureusement apaisées & — il y avoit deux Bra- 
bancons mélés, et deux Dominicains et un Jésuite qui correspondoient 
habituellement avec ceux des Pays-Bas. II ne faut compter que sur la force 
ur appuyer la raison: car chez vous ce n’est plus le zéle de la religion 
quand on met Vanderndt dans l’église et qu’on donne la bénédiction avec son 
pbuste. Ici les affaires internes sont dans la plus grande confusion, et un 
manque absolu de gens capables. Il y a de quoi décourager quiconque. Les 
vinces sont toutes en fermentation. Tout le monde, provinces, villes, 
noblesse, marchands, évéques, clergé, moines, demande des droits et privi- 
allant rechercher ceux qu’ils avoient du temps de Charlemagne, sans.se 
contenter du juste et discret, et veulent tous obtenir tout de suite tout. 
inez-vous quelle bonne besogne que c’est, et surtout les Hongrois qui 
font des prétentions inouies et contre leur constitution. . . . Plaignez-moi 
dans cette situation. (31 (sic) June, 1790.) 

In the following year, if only the King could have made his 
escape, Leopold was ready to have moved against Paris. He was 
at Padua at the time of the flight to Varennes, and the first news 
that reached him was that the King, after being stopped, had been 
rescued and was safe at Metz, and that the royal family had 
arrived in the Low Countries. There is a curious letter from him 
to his sister Maria Christina, written in the belief that the King 
is actually at liberty, and instructing her to follow the King’s 
wishes about moving the Austrian troops :— 


J’avois traité avec le Comte d’Artois pour l’engager & mettre sa confiance 
en moi, et l’empécher de faire quelque démarche qui ait pu compromettre la 
vie et sireté du Roi et dela Reine sans aucune utilité. J’y ai réussi, et pour 
traiter un concert, en attendant, avec les Rois d’Espagne et de Sardaigne, les 
Suisses et I’Empire et le Roi de Prusse, pour pouvoir faire quelque déclara- 
tion et agir de concert, dans le cas que les affaires de France s’y portassent & 

que violence. Tout cela étoit fait : la fuite du Roi, son arret 4 Varennes, 
la facon dont il a été délivré, son séjour & Metz, la Reine et la famille 
arrivées aux Pays-Bas, tout ceci change entitrement les circonstances. Je 
n’ai plus rien & déméler avec le Comte d’Artois ni plus rien faire avec lui. 
Dans ce moment le Roi est libre, le Roi a protesté contre tout ce qui a été 
fait, je ne connois donc plus que le Roi. Je suis son parent, ami et allié, et 
veux le secourir et seconder de toutes mes forces et pouvoir. (Padua, 
5 July, 1791.) 
But the next day the good news is not confirmed; and all that 
remained was to form a general concert among the Powers of 
Europe to frighten the revolutionists and save the King; but he 
was beginning to have his misgivings :— 

Nous savions déja ici l’arrét du Roi. Mais les lettres postérieures arrivées 
de Turin, Savoie et Geneve, assuroient que le Roi avoit été délivré et étoit 
en liberté & Metz. . . . Voici deux jours, cette nouvelle ne se confirme 
d’aucune part. La soi-disante libération du Roi ne se sait que par des oui- 
dire; et l’arrét du Roi et de la Reine se sait également. Je crains done 
avec fondement que cette derniére ne soit vraie, Figurez-vous mes peines, 
chagrins et agitations. J'ay d’abord expédié et écrit en Espagne, Angle- 
terre, Prusse et Russie, au Roi de Sardaigne et de Naples la lettre dont je 
vous joins ici la copie, ainsi que la déclaration a faire en France, pour votre 

le et notice, vous priant de ne pas en faire encore l’usage public, et pour 
voir si, au moins de cette fagon et avec des démonstrations sérieuses, je puis 
arriver A sauver le Roi etla Reine . . . on voit que le Roi a été mal 
conseillé et puis trahi. Dieu sait & quels excts ils oseront se porter! Je 
me flatte de les prévenir ; mais si je n’y réussis point, je les vengerai exem- 
plairement. (6 July, 1791.) 

He was tormented by the French princes, especially by the Comte 
d’Artois, with plans and solicitations; and their schemes, which 
were very little to the taste of the Emperor, found an enthusiastic 
supporter in Gustavus III., the King of Sweden, who was ready 
to _ landed a Swedish force in France, and marched at the 
head of it to Paris, if only he could get it paid. There are 
many curious letters from him and to him, relating to this 
project. He addressed the Empress Catharine, trying to in- 
terest her in his chivalrous projects; he discussed the ex- 
— of immediately proclaiming the Comte de Provence 

egent; if only he could get money, aot would be so 
easy. These Swedish papers—which include a letter from the 
Comte d’Artois asking Gustavus to second an application which the 
Comte d’Artois had made to the Porte for a supply of “some 
millions,” and a report from the Marquis de Bouillé on the pro- 
jected invasion of France—are characteristic illustrations of the 
schemes of the emigrants, who, as Leopold said, thought that all 
persons were bound to sacrifice themselves for their sakes, and 
were very indignant that all Europe did not rise and march at 
their summons :—~ 

En attendant, ne croyez rien, ne vous laissez induire d rien, et ne faites 
rien de ce que les Francois et les Princes vous demanderont, hors des poli- 
tesses et des diners— mais ni troupes, ni argent, ni cautionnement pour eux. 
Je plains bien leur situation et celle de tous les Frangois qui ont di s’expatrier ; 
Mais ils ne pensent qu’a leurs idées romanesques et & leurs vengeances et 
intéréts personnels, croient que tout le monde doit se sacrifier pour ewx, et sont 
bien mal entourés, témoin les papiers de M. de Bouillé et Calonne. . . . . On 
dit le Roi de Suéde retourné chez lui, et je crois encore tout cela n'est de- 
rechef qu’une rodomontade de sa part. (30 July, 1791.) 

Les demandes des Princes sont bien indiscrétes en troupes et en argent. 
On voudroit me mettre en avant, moi, et je devrois agir et payer pour tous, 
ce qui n’est pas mon compte. C’est le projet des Princes, du Roi de Suede, 
des Hessois, peut-étre de la cour de Berlin. (4 Aug. 1791.) 

Le Comte Fersen . . . parle des choses . . . avec une sagesse et prudence 
bien différentes de celles des Princes et de tous leurs commissionnaires qui ne 
révent que Régences et troupes, et veulent toujours de argent et faire du 
bruit, et surtout que ce soit moi qui seul me sacrifie, tandis que les Princes 
d@Empire ect le Roi de Prusse, qui ne veulent pas agir tout de bon, ne 
veulent que me sacrifier, et que l’Espagne, je crois, ne veut et ne peut rien 
faire. (6 Aug. 1791.) 

The volume contains a considerable number of letters from 
Madame Elizabeth. She continues her correspondence with 
Madame de Bombelles, and gives from time to time the views of a 
royal looker-on about the strange development of the new prin- 
ciples. They are pleasant gossipping letters, without anything 
very remarkable in them, except her unfailing good humour, and 


hearty hatred of the new system. They show us a lady of the old 
saheek, very good and affectionate to her friends, and very natural 
in her way of expressing herself; but completely thrown out in all 
her ordinary views of things, and caring little except for the 
safety of her family, and for the innovations made in the social 
and political privileges of the priesthood. It seems that it was 
only after Varennes that she completely realized how serious 
things were looking for the lives of those dear to her. But, even 
in so religious and gentle a lady, the spirit ®f French sarcasm 
cannot be extinguished. When Mirabeau dies, she cannot refrain 
from carrying her judgment upon him into the next world :— 
“ Mirabeau est mort. Son arrivée dans l’autre monde a da étre 
bien cruelle ”’; and then she goes on to lament that the bells have 
rung so vigorously for the intruding curés:—‘ Les cloches ont 
carillonné d’une maniére indigne ; c’est d’une tristesse mortelle.” 
She makes little jokes, ending in half serious reflections, on the 
number A letters which she has to receive = to won pareiile? 
sequence of emigration :—“ As-tu jamais vu une désertion ille 
Il y a de quoi eflaroucher pour ia position de notre pays, si bien 
d’autres choses n’eflarouchoient pas déja beaucoup.” She 

ulates on her new names under the decree which ng 
titles: “ Pour moi, j’espére bien m’appeler Mlle. Capet, ou Hugues, 
ou Robert, car je ne crois pas que je puisse prendre le véritable, 
qui est de France. Cela m’amuse beaucoup; et si ces messieurs 
vouloient ne rendre que de ces décrets-la, je joindrois l’amour 
au profond respect dont je suis pénétrée pour eux.” Poor lady! 
she little thought how true a prophetess she was, when she 
wrote the following mocking account of what the revolutionary 
enthusiasm was to do against the forces of Europe: — 

Tout ce qui t’intéresse ici se porte bien. On débite mille nouvelles plus 
folles les unes que les autres. La Russie, la Prusse, la Suéde, l’Allemagne 
tout entiére, la Suisse, la Sardaigne, doivent tomber, dit-on, sur nous. 
L’Espagne ne sait trop ce qu'elle fera, et Angleterre reste nulle. Mais 
tranquillise-toi, ma Bombe; ton pays acquerra de la gloire, et puis voila 
tout. ‘Trois cent mille gardes nationaux, parfaitement cagualals et tous 
braves par nature, bordent les frontitres et ne laisseront pas approcher un 
seul houlan. Les mauvaises langues disent que du cété de Maubeuge huit 
houlans ont fait retirer et demander pardon & cing cents gardes nationaux 
et & trois canons; il faut les laisser dire, cela les amuse ; nous aurons notre 
tour pour nous moquer d’eux. En attendant, les malheureux prétres sont 
horriblement persécutés, 


CLUB LIFE IN LONDON.* 


os history of the London Clubs affords so good a field for the 
exercise of Mr. Timbs’s peculiar gifts of compilation that one 
can only wonder he has not hit upon it a long time ago. The 
materials for such a sketch are most ample. e memoirs and 
journals and letters of people of varying degrees of social nota- 
ility—at least from the opening of the eighteenth century to the 
Regency—are now published in almost excessive abundance, and 
they nearly all contain interesting details about the Clubs, From 
Swift’s “Journal to Stella” and Steele’s four hundred letters to 
his “dear Prue,” down to Captain Gronow’s recently published 
Reminiscences, there is scarcely a single diary or volume of corre- 
spondence which does not illustrate in some way the manners and 
customs of Club life. Mr. Timbs, therefore, had nothing to do, 
after bethinking himself of this as a convenient peg, but to go on 
stringing up his anecdotes as fast as he could make his way 
through the books. Indeed, with Mr. Timbs this business of 
finding a peg—or, in other words, a title—must always be the 
main difficulty. His mind or his note-book evidently teems with 
scraps and anecdotes, and an excuse for pasting a parcel of them 
together is all that he requires. It must be confessed that this is 
book-making pure and simple. But, after all, in literature as in 
the firmament, there are stars of different magnitude; and if a 
compiler shows discrimination in selecting his a and 
industry in handling it, we ought not to quarrel too violently 
with him for not bringing exclusively his own wares to the 
market. There is room in literature for the compiler, and 
people ought to do Mr. Timbs the justice to admit that he never 
gives himself airs, as if he were something loftier than this—no 
contemptible merit when we remember hie many book-makers 
habitually assume that they are original and thoughtful authors. 
Mr. Timbs has not written a philosophic history of social life in 
London, nor given himself the trouble of tracing the changes that 
have gradual — over manners since the days of the Queen 
Anne men. But he gives us plenty of detached details, and the 
student of society is left to draw his own inferences. The differ- 
ence between the London club of to-day and that of a hundred 
and seventy years since is as good a measure as we can have of 
the difference between the habits and manners of society generally 
at the two periods. Club life is very distinct in many respects 
from domestic life, but increase of refinement and sobriety and 
ye in one is a fair measure of a corresponding change in the 
other. 

We are apt not to fully realize the revolution in manners that 
has been effected since the reign of Queen Anne, or to appreciate 
the significance of the fact that the most important of these 
changes have occurred within very recent years. From the acces- 
sion of Anne to the end of the century, or even later, in their most 
characteristic traits, the manners of Club men underwent fewer 
changes than have taken place in the years that have elapsed 
since then. Lord Carlisle, who was at the head of the fashionable’ 


* Club Life in Londo. With Anecdotes of the Clubs, Coffec-Houses, and 
Taverns of the Metropolis during the Seventeenth, Kighteenth, and Nineteenth 
Centuries. Ly John Timbs, F.S.A. 2 vols. London: Bentley, 1866. 
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-- of his day, asked, in 1 769, “Ts the old Club as polite and 
well-bred as it used to be?” and complained in a quaint passage 
which Mr. Timbs must surely be ignorant of, or he would have 
quoted it, that many gross phrases were then used which a little 
while before would have been thought vulgar and uncivil. The 
diversions of the “ Tityre-tus” and the “Mums,” the “Scourers” 
and the “ Nickers” and the “ Mohocks,” and all the other 
tribes of fashionable ruffians who made night hideous in the 
time of the Tatlé, found a certain resemblance in the pastimes 
of the noble youth of the Regency. But the wildest effort of 
imagination refuses to picture a band of young bloods of 
to-day forming themselves into an association for the purpose of 
thrusting women into barrels, and then rolling them f Lud- 
gate Hill or Holborn. If Addison knew how to fuddle himself 
with stateliness and discretion, so did the younger Pitt. It is 
not too much to say that no Minister nowadays who should get 
a notorious habit—like Pitt and Dundas, in the well-known 
squib—of seeing either no Speaker at all or else two, could long 
continue to hold his office in the face of a public opinion that has 
grown decorous. The truth is that the progress of refinement from 
the time of Anne has not been continuous. Until after the death 
of the second George the progress was in the wrong direction. The 
Queen Anne men were politically dishonest and intriguing, and 
compared with ourselves they were coarse and intemperate in 
their free moments, but, compared with most of their suc- 
cessors, they deserve the coveted title of scholars and gentlemen. 
There was a uliar flavour about them which we scarcely 
find among the generation of Club men who came after them. 
The example of the two German monarchs who in turn succeeded 
Queen Anne may go some way to explain this. As a recent 
historian has said, Charles II. took his pleasure like a gentleman, 
but George IL. “ like a quadruped in a pasture.” The swinish and 
clumsy debaucheries of the monarch were pretty sure to serve 
as an example for the pleasures of the rest of the world. Even the 
vagaries of the Mohocks were less abominable than those of the 
Franciscan Club—an association, by the way, which Mr. Timbs 
somehow omits to mention, though it is at least as well entitled to a 
place in his book asthe Street Clubs. The famous orgies of Med- 


menham Abbey, led by Wilkes and Potter and Selwyn and Lord 
Sandwich, were worse probably than anything that could have | 
been devised by the most frantic debauchees at the beginning of 
the century. Even the noctes canaque detim of Johnson and Gold- 
smith and Burke have not that peculiar aroma about them which | 
belongs to the Club intercourse of Addison and Steele, of Swift and 
Bolingbroke. But the most prominent and mischievous vice of | 
society in the eighteenth century is popularly, and with justice, | 
held to have been gaming. Of the frightful excesses to which 
this passion carried men, and of the ruin which it brought on so 
many persons of quality and fortune, Mr. Timbs gives us the usual | 
well-known instances. He does not, however, mention that the | 
practice of this vice went on steadily increasing during the whole 
century. In 1748 an observer remarks, “ “lis really prodigious 
to see how deep the ladies play.” And things grew worse. It is 
sometimes supposed that the climax was reached before the 
American war. But it has been shown that, while before 
1789 there were not more than four or five public gaming- 
tables at work in spite of the law, at a later period there 
‘Were as many as thirty gaming-houses open nightly. There are 
abundant proofs that, not only in this but every other respect, the 
depravity of manners in the last quarter of the century had reached 
® pitch at which the men and women of the first quarter would 
have stood aghast. There was no institution in Queen Anne’s 
time comparable with the infamous Coterie established by people 
of quality sometime about 1770, and grossly assailed by the 
lampooners of the day for the shelter it gave to assignations and 
the like. This Club would seem to have escaped Mr. Timbs’s 
notice. Among other strange records of the time, it appears that 
even a Duchess, and several other ladies of the highest rank, did 
not scruple to goin men’s clothes to a masquerade which was 
crowded by women who were vicious by profession. Mr. Massey 
probably does not go beyond the mark in declaring that this de- 
ravity, which he fixes as existing “from the accession of the 
ouse of Hanover to the end at least of the first ten years of 
George the Third,” was not surpassed “in the decline of the 
Roman Empire, or in the decay of the old French Monarchy.” 
The Clubs which abound most plentifully in entertaining re- 
miniscences are not the fashionable gaming-houses set up by wine- 
merchants and waiters in St. James’s Street, but the cotfee-houses 
round Covent Garden and elsewhere. ‘To the latter, therefore, 
Mr. Timbs has justly given more space. The haunts where weak- 
brained men of fashion and reckless politicians ruined one another 
are less interesting than what Thackeray called the “ rich cluster 
of brown old taverns” around the flower-market. A hundred 
and twenty years ago the streets in the vicinity of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, were the most fashionable quarter of the town 
for artists, wits, and men of genius generally. Tussell Street 
contained Will’s and Button’s, each the seat of an involuntary 
and unorganized club; and in the same street was Tom’s, 
where, almost exactly a century ago, a club of seven hundred 
members was formed — perhaps the first genuine representative 
of the modern club — the subscription being a guinea, and 
the diversions apparently being confined to cards in one room 
and conversation in another. The site of Will’s — where 
young men thought themselves immortalized if they could 
obtuin a pinch out of Dryden’s snufl-box, and where afterwards 
Congreve and Addison reigued in turn—was at the corner of 
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Bow Street, where a ham-and-beef shop is now to be found, 
Tom’s is pulled down. So is Button’s, which was also frequented 
by Addison and his set, when he was not out of temper with his 
Countess, in whose service Button had formerly been. The 
frowsiness of Covent Garden seems to contrast strangely with the 
modern splendour of Pall Mall; but even the ham-and-beef sh 
is better than the scene of the meetings of the ever-memorable Kit- 
Cat Club. This famous body—including Somers and Marlborou 
Wharton and Halifax, Sunderland and Walpole, Addison and Con- 
greve—imet in what was then called Shire Lane, alias Rogue 

and what is now well-known, at least to all Templars, as Lower 
Serle’s Place, close to Temple Bar—one of the very shabbiest, nar- 
rowest, dingiest alleys in all London. In the words ot a writer 
quoted by Mr. Timbs, it is uncommonly hard to realize that “inside 
one of those frowsy and low-rented rooms, now tenanted by aban- 
doned women, or devoted to the sale of greengroceries and small 
coal, Halifax has conversed and Somers unbent, Addison mellowed 
over a bottle, Congreve flashed his wit, Vanbrugh let loose 
his easy humour, Garth talked and rhymed.” But this is net 
more astonishing to people with modern notions of comfort and 
dignity than that the October Club, com 1 of country gentlemen 
and Tory members, should have drenched itself in the ale from 
which its name was derived in what is now the obscure pur- 
lieu of King Street, Westminster. Whatever allowance we make 
for the change that comes over every street which fashion has 
abandoned, it is plain that the gentlemen of a hundred and 
fifty years ago were content to enjoy themselves in a fashion 
that their descendants would look upon as insufferably mean and 
squalid. All the taverns immediately to the east of Temple Bar 
were the scenes of the social gatherings of wits and men of letters. 
People who are curious about the advance that has been made 
in social dignity should visit, first, the Cock or Dick’s, and then 
the Atheneum or the Garrick. The man of letters has moved 
from a stye to a palace. Whither the wits have moved, it may 
be more difficult to discover. 

Mr. Timbs takes us still further east than Temple Bar and 
Fleet Street —down to the Mermaid, out of Cheapside—and quotes 
Beaumont’s famous lines so characteristic of the euphuistic style 
of the time :— 

What things have we seen 

Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have been 

So nimble and so full of subtile flame, 

As if that every one from whence they came 

Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 

And had resolved to live a fool the rest 

Of his dull life ; then when there hath been thrown 

Wit able enough to justify the town 

For three days past, wit that might warrant be 

For the whole city to talk foolishly 

Till that were cancell’d ; and when that was gone 

We left an air behind us which alone 

Was able to make the two next companies 

Right witty ; tho’ but downright fools, mere wise, 
A picture like this makes one doubt whether, after all, the parlour 
of a tavern might not be a more congenial atmosphere for the 
development of wit than “a gilded saloon” where, with the 
splendour of a palace, one has also its ceremonious dulness, 

There are one or two places where Mr. Timbs has scarcely told 
us as much as he might reasonably have done. For example, he 
says that the King of Clubs was founded by Bobus Smith, but he 
tells us nothing about this personage, except that he was the brother 
of “the great Sydney Smith.” One of the chief uses of a book of 
gossip is to dig up forgotten notables, and Bobus (a name jocosely 
formed from Bob, as Robertus from Robert) had a very funny his- 
tory—to be found, if we mistake not, somewhere in the pages of 
De Quincy. A good many taverns, moreover, are included in the 
second volume which scarcely have anything to do with Club 
life—the taverns, for instance, kept at various times towards the 
middle of the last century by Topham, the Strong Man, who on 
one occasion “ exhibited the exploit of lifting three hogsheads of 
water, weighing 1,831 pounds; he also pulled egainst one horse, 
and would have succeeded against two or even four had he taken 
a proper position; but in pulling against two he was jerked from 
his seat, and had one of his knees much hurt.” Another hero is 
mentioned whose strength lay in another direction; he never 
smiled from his birth to the day of his death, and he would take 
eight pints of wine at a sitting without being in the least in- 
toxicated. This gentleman was also the author of the popular 
song of “ Robinson Crusoe,” which was perhaps the “ Slap Bang” 
of its day :— 

He got all the wood 
That ever he could 
And he stuck it together with glue so ; 
And made him a hut 
And in it he put 
The carcase of Robinson Crusoe, 


At any rate, the smileless man may provoke others to smile. 


BRITTON.* 


gS tygpoer very handsome and convenient edition of one of the 
earliest treatises on English law is an additional proot, if such 
were needed, of the renewed vitality of the Oxford University 
Press. Mr. Nichols tells us that he has preferred to take Britton first, 
in what he hopes may one day become a series of similar reprints, 
partly from its being less accessible than either Bragton or Leta, 


* Britton. With an English Translation, Introduction, and Notes. By 
F. M. Nichols. Oxtord: at the Clarendon Press, 1865. 
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and partly because an adequate edition of Bracton, by far the 
most important monument of our early oe pempmes would have 
aabeell a much longer preparation, as well as a more extensive 
acquaintance with the subject than he at present possesses. We 
sincerely wish that his modest hope, that “ the experience which 
he has acquired in preparing the materials of the present publica- 
tion may be of some service in that more difficult .” will 
receive all the encouragement which can be given to it by the 
success of his first effort. In a very complete and satisfactory 
introduction, Mr. Nichols puts the reader in possession of all that 
is known as to the design and authorship of the first text-book 
written in that law-French which was so long “the vernacular 

age of our Courts.” This has been incorrectly called 
“Norman French,” but in the thirteenth century it does not 
exhibit any of the corruptions which it underwent at a later 
period, nor differ in any material respect from that used by con- 
temporary writers in France :— 


The language is considerably more copious than the later legal dialect ; 

and shows no trace of the obliteration of inflections by which that is 
characterized. On the contrary, in the copy from which the text is derived 
a remarkable accuracy in this respect may be observed. The genders are 
carefully distinguished when the furm of the word, as spoken, is affected ; 
and there is a peculiar example of this, which I do not remember to have 
seen in any contemporary book, the masculine form noster being throughout 
distinguished from the feminine form xostre, which is generally used for 
both genders. On the other hand, the feminine past participle is not, as in 
modern French, spelt differently trom the masculine, the pronunciation being 
the same. Thus, gardé and gurdez stand for the modern gard’ gardéc, gard’s 
and gardées. The old form 4 or ly is sometimes used for the masculine 
article, thus, /i ers (in modern French le larron), The feminine article /a 
frequently becomes /e before a vowel, the stronger sound being changed for 
the weaker by a sort of partial elision. The letter z is employed with 
singular accuracy, being scarcely ever found except when a d or ¢ are lost, as 
in the plural of the past participle (¢.¢. singular, assigné, plural, assignez, 
sometimes assignetz, Latin, assignati), and in the plural of fee, prec, plee, 
visné, and the like (Latin, feodum, pratum, placitum, vicinetum), and in such 
as peyz (pondus), puyz (pufeus), purchaz (perquisitum ), eynz (intra, 
ante). 
Its being written throughout in the first person, as being the 
immediate expression of the Royal will, gives great colour to the 
tradition that it was composed by the command of Edward L., 
and was designed as a counterpart to the Institutes of Jus- 
tinian. Its author is unknown, since internal evidence is 
against the claim of John le Breton, Bishop of Hereford, 
to whom it was attributed by Coke; and Mr. Nichols rather 
inclines to Selden’s conjecture, that “Britton” is merely 
another form of “ Bracton” (ft being frequently written ct in 
MSS. of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries), and took its 
name, not from the author by whom, but from the author out of 
whose work, it was composed. In favour of this theory, we have 
the fact that the materials of the later work are mainly taken 
from the earlier. The length, and perhaps even the scientific 
arrangement, of Bracton made his treatise an inconvenient book of 
reference for practical purposes, and the single reign of Edward I. 
furnishes two other instances of abridgments of the same author, 
which failed, however, perhaps because written in Latin, to attain 
the same popularity as Britton. One of these, the well-known 
work called Feta, Mr. Nichols supposes to have been in the 
hands of the compiler of Britton, and to have been used by him, 
asa ger rule, in preference to the common original. 

Sull, whatever was the exact relationship in which Brit- 
ton stood to its great predecessor, the author did not consider 
himself bound by the arrangement adopted by Bracton. Mr. 


Maine has pointed out the remarkable fact that the plan, as well | 


as a full third of the matter, of the latter work was simply trans- 
planted from the Corpus Juris; whereas in Britton the practical 
tendency of English jurisprudence appears in full force, and “ the 
whole of the law is treated with reference to the legal proceedings 
by which it might be enforced.” The first chapter opens with the 
King’s declaration that, “inasmuch as we are not suflicient in our 
proper person to hear and determine all the complaints of our 
people, we have distributed our charge in several portions, as is 

ordained.” Then, after an enumeration of the various courts 
and officers of justice, and 2 chapter on the duties of the coroner, 
there follows “ the manner of proceeding in the opening of the Iter 
or Eyre of the Justices Itincrant.” The functions of these magis- 
trates were not exclusively judicial :— 


The limitation and suppression of local and feudal jurisdictions was a 
material object of the policy of the Plantagenet kings, and the Justices 
Itinerant were entrusted with an important part in carrying out this policy. 
Their first business was to inquire concerning franchises claimed by bishops, 
abbots, earls, barons, and others in the county, and any liberties which were 
not distinctly claimed in writing on the first day were taken into the king’s 
hand. They took notice of the extortions and malversations of Sheritls, 


Coroners, and other officers of the Crown, and of those who held similar | 


Offices in fee ; of claims to local usages contrary to the common law, and of 
the usurpations, excesses, and errors of local and private jurisdictions, and 


exercised the power of amercing the offenders, The Eyre was attended by | 
all the prelates, noblemen, and free-tenants of the county, and the peasants | 


were represented by the provost and four men of each township; but it 


_— of an Eyre held exclusively for its district, the inhabitants of the 
rty were sent home after the first day, the bailiff only remaining in 
attendance on the Justices, 


They possessed, however, in addition, a concurrent jurisdiction in 
all matters ordinarily determinable in the County Court, by the 
ustices of assize or gaol delivery, or by the justices of the 

nch at Westminster; and the whole of the work is, therefore, 
an exposition of the law as administered in their courts. The 
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remainder of the first book is taken up with acti 
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including pleas of the Crown. ‘The subject of obligations is dis: 
cussed in connection with the action for debt, and that of villenage 
in connection with the “plea of naifty”; although the latter, 
from its twofold character, forms, in some copies, the first chapter 
of the Book, to with real actions. These 
were either possessory, where the alleged wrongful sssion was 
of recent date, and could be “ testified by an ent ofthe neigh- 
bouring freeholders” ; or proprietary, where “the defendant had 
acquired a title to the ssion, which could only be divested 
by the most solemn proof of the absolute right of property.” 

The principal varieties of possessory actions were the “ Assize of 
Novel Disseisin,” instituted at the suit of the person actually and 
recently dispossessed, the “ Assize of Mortdancester,” instituted by 
an heir prevented from taking possession, and sundry Assizes re- 
lating to ecclesiastical property. In connection with the first of 
these the whole subject of possession and acquisition of land is 
discussed, and the law of tenures in connection with the second. 
The first remedy for disseisin was at that time of a more imme- 
diate and practical character than any now Imown to the law, 
being simply for the dispossessed tenant “to gather friends and 
force and without any delay to eject the disseisors.’” A MS. 
note of a contemporary commentator quoted by Mr. Nichols states 
more clearly than the text of Britton the limits within which this 
form of redress was permissible :— 

Where the disseisin is done in presence of the disscisee, the disseisor must 
be ejected within five days; because the law of ancient time granted that 
the disseisee should go one day to the east, the second day to the west, the 
third day to the south, and the fourth day to the north, to seek succour of his 
friends all the country round. If he be disseised in his absence, then if he 
was out of the district in = other place within the realm, let him be warned 
forthwith by his household, and let his reasonable days of journey (ses 
resnables journees) be allowed, and then four days. If beyond sea in pilgrim- 
age, he shall have forty days, two floods and an ebb, and fifteen days to come 
from the sea to his house, and then four days. If beyond the sea of Greece 
in simple pilgrimage, he shall have a year, and two floods and an ebb, and 
fifteen days, and four days. If beyond the sea of Greece in a general passage, 
_ Lg three years, two floods, one ebb, fifteen days, and four days be 
allow 
The sixth book deals with the proceedings in a plea of right, whether 
tried by wager of battle or the “Great Assize.” This part of the 
work is incomplete, and curiously enough both Bracton and Feta fail 
us at about the same point. The preliminary proceedings in the plea 
are described, and the book concludes with four chapters on the 
subject of “essoins,” or excuses for non-appearance, of which a 
“number were successively allowed to the tenant, and which it was 
customary to use for the sake of prolonging the possession, without 
any reference to their truth in the particular case.” 

The chapter which treats of essoins, or excuses for not obeying 
the summons of the Court, are chiefly curious as helping the 
modern reader to put himself back into a period when crusading 
formed a part of men’s every-day life, and was provided for as natu- 
rally as we now make allowance for a man’s being in Switzerland 
when he is wanted as a witness. “The service of God,” we read, 
“such as pilgrimage, ought to be an important excuse, and 
favoured according to the nature of it, provided that no summons 
arrived before the journey.” The purport of the essoin was to be 
enrolled in this form :— 


“ John, the essoiner of Peter, came and showed that, whereas Peter, his 


would seem that where there was a liberty within the county having the | 


master, was summoned to be in this Court on this day to answer to Robert 
of a plea of land, the same Peter, before any summons was made to him, had 
set out from his house on a pilgrimage in the service of the Heavenly King 
towards parts beyond sea to the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, in a general 
passage with other crusaders "—if there was a general passage at the time, 
or else, “ on an ordinary passage.” 
Essoins of pilgrimage, or de uléra mare, might be either “beyond 
the Grecian Sea,” or simply beyond sea, as to Rome or Compostella. 
In the case of those beyond the Grecian Sea the Court was to ob- 
serve “ whether there had been within the year a general passage 
of any Christian King, or other person sent by the Pope with a 
_ great host of Christians,” and then the essoin of general pil- 
grimage was allowable, and plea stood over sine dic “ out of favour 
tor the pilgrims of God.” ‘The essoin of simple pilgrimage was 
less favoured, and only obtained a delay of a year and a day, at the 
end of which, however, an essoin de ultra mare simply might be ten- 
dered, which held good for forty days “ and one fiood and one ebb 
of the sea.” If, at the expiration of that time, the principal failed 
| to appear, an essoin de malo veniendi would still lie, as well as a 
variety of further excuses of sickness, imprisonment, and hin- 
drances on the road. A remarkable instance of this latter kind 
may be supplied from Mr. Smedley’s History of the Reformation 
in France, where a story is told of the rats which infested some 
town being solemnly cited in the Ecclesiastical Court, upon which 
a barrister without practice asked to be heard on their behalf, and 
| urged with great success an essoin de malo veniendi, founded on the 
impossibility of his clients appearing by reason of the great number 
of cats which they would have to encounter on the road. 
_ The Coroner of the time of Edward I. was a very different person 
from the somewhat fussy official with whom the modern news- 
| paper reader is so familiar. He is described as being “in every 
, county the principal guardian of our peace.” His primary fune- 
| tion was, as now, to hold inquests, at which he was to go with the 
| jurors and view the body before burial, or, if it were already 
| buried, to have it disinterred. The jurors were to be taken from 
the four adjacent townships, and so soon as he had a ‘sufficient 
‘number by whom he may inake his inquests,” he was to inquire 
“whether such person was killed by telony or misadventure ; 
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and if by felony, whether the felony was committed in or out of a 
house, or whether in a tavern, or at a wrestling match or other 
meeting, and with what weapon, and of all the circumstances.” 
If the body was found out of a house, the finders were to be 
arrested and released on bail until the coming of the itinerant 
justices. A verdict of accidental death opened out a fresh 
series of particulars. If the death had been by drowning, it 
was to be ascertained “whether in the sea, in an arm 
of the sea, in fresh water, or in a well or ditch, and whether he 
had fallen from any vessel or into any well.’ Besides the inquests 
on dead bodies, the Coroner’s jurisdiction extended to cases of 
rape, wounding, breaking of prison, and discovery of treasure, 
wreck, sturgeon, or whale, which were to be secured for 
the king. His presence was necessary to the validity of 
a capital sentence passed in the court of any lord having 
of and outfangthief; and where a man was 
ound killed, and another near him, “with the knife in his 
hand all bloody wherewith he killed him,” or when only two 
people are in a house, and one be killed, the person found alive is 
neither hurt nor wounded, and hath not raised the hue and cry, 
and has not charged any with the felony, nor is able to do so, 
then the Coroner was invested with summary power to pass sen- 
tence of death on the simple proof of these facts, without any 
formal process of trial. Another chief function of this important 
officer related to criminals who had taken sanctuary. Here the 
Coroner was to go and summon them either to come out of church 
and stand their trial, or else to confess felony and pray to abjure 
the realm. In the latter event, they had forty days’ protection 
allowed them, after which they were to proceed either to 
some seaport, or to Scotland by the high road, and with all 
ossible despatch, clad only in their coats, barefooted and bare- 
eaded, and with a wooden cross in their hands. If they at- 
tempted to remain in sanctuary after the forty days were ended, 
laymen were forbidden, “under forfeiture of life and limb, and 
clerks, under pain of banishment during our pleasure, to give 
them any meat or drink, or to have any manner of communication 
with them.” 


Other chapters in Britton which may interest the lay reader 
are those in the first book, entitled, “Of various Wrongs,” 
“Of the King’s Officers,” “Of Measures,” and “ Of Villenage.” 
Under the first of these heads are included the building of 
castles, or any “houses of stone, crenellated and defensible,” 
without the royal licence, usurpations of judicial rights by the 
unwarranted erection of gallows or pillories, and the detention of 
felons in private prisons for more than a day and a night—pro- 
visions which show the care with which the Plantagenet kings kept 
down the pretensions of the feudal nobility. In humbler ways of 
life, inquiry was to be made of “ menders of clothes dwelling out of 
froma and cities,” which was supposed to give them peculiar 
facilities for receiving stolen goods; of tanners “ who blanch the 
skins of beasts which have been stolen, that they may not be 
known again,” or who combine the trade of a Aare: Se with their 
own ; of cooks who retail “stale or stolen meat, or any kind of 
flesh hurtful to the health of man”; and of people who circulate 
false news. The Judges were also to investigate complaints 
against the Royal officers for exaction or corruption of any kind, 
including “sheriffs and all other our officers who shall oppress 
religious communities by often coming with too great a crowd to 
lodge at their cost, or by quartering servants, horses and dogs upon 
them, or by borrowing horses or carts or money of them, or by 
begging timber or wood or other things for themselves or some of 
their household or friends.” In the chapter on Villenage, the bias of 
the old law towards freedom is very noticeable. The explanation 
given of the fact of slavery is analogous to that of the later Roman 
law :— 

This condition was of ancient time changed from freedom to bondage by 
the constitution of nations, and not by the law of nature, as it stood at the 
time of the flood and earlier, when all things were common to every one, and 
all men were entirely free, and lived according to the law of nature. But 
from the increase of mankind and the appropriation of goods which before 
were common, battles arose in divers places in the world, and to avoid blood- 
shed and the perilous chances of cattle, it was then ordained by the constitu- 
tion of nations that men should not kill one another, but whenever one could 
take another in battle, that the person taken should for ever remain a bond- 
man to him who took him. 


The chief distinction between medisval serfdom and modern 
slavery lies in the fact that the former encouraged instead of pro- 
hibiting emancipation. Not only was the lord at liberty to set his 
serf free whenever he wished to do so, but there were several acts 
on the master’s part which had that effect of themselves. If the 
lord enfeoffed his villain “to him and his heirs,” the feoffee became 
free. If alord married his bondwoman, or a serf married his lady, 
in either case the marriage worked an enfranchisement. The 
children of a free father by a bondwoman were free, though 
the converse of this rule only applied to illegitimate children. 
In like manner freedom could be obtained by the abandonment 
of the lord, or by his negligence in not reclaiming a fugitive 
villain within the prescribed time; or in suffering men to “ abide 
within our demesnes without challenge for a year and a day”; 
and generally, according to the contemporary MS. note, if the 
lord suffers his villain “ to be his attorney, or junior on an assize, 
or clerk, or knight, or burgess; and in other cases where the suf- 
ferance of the lord shows his intention that the villain should have 
any reverence out of servitude.” 


_ RELIGIOUS NOVELETTES.* 


F a man deserves well of his country who helps folly to show 
itself in all its foolishness, then is the Editor of the Illustrated 
London News to be thanked as a public benefactor. On the 11th 
of June, 1864, a brief announcement of the death of a somewhat 
eccentric Scotchwoman appeared in his journal, which caught the 
eye of the author of Mary Powell, and struck her as supplying the 
subject of another book ; and hence Diss Biddy Frobisher came into 
existence. And after a tolerably large and very long acquaintance 
with the characteristics of religious novel-writers, it strikes us that 
on the whole it is impossible for them to descend to a lower level 
of feeble frivolity than is reached in this “ Salt-Water Story.” 
Anything, in fact, more utterly unlike a salt-water story, in any 
rational meaning of the words, cannot ped be imagined. The 
heroine of the tale, Miss Biddy herself, unquestionably is repre- 
sented as chartering a small brig and going a few trading voyages ; 
and she and her crew at sea, and her sisters living in a small 
fishing town on shore, are the principal personages whose very 
small doings, and very much smaller talk, fill up the whole 
volume. But the atmosphere is not that of the sea, but of the 
tea and missionary meeting. The people in the story, whether 
male or female, old or young, do not rise to the vitality or in- 
telligence of the mildest of ‘Evangelical curates, and the only 
element in its three hundred pages which has more flavour than 
the thinnest of water-gruel is the very decided vulgarity of all its 
models of Puritanism and priggishness. Even the si attempts 
at slang with which the author has sought to give character to 
the phraseology of boys and sailors are diluted wn to the style 
in which we may imagine that “ Sabbath-school teachers” 
enliven their familiar talk; and the fiery rant of a Little Bethel 
becomes as little exciting as the conversations in a Religious 
Tract Society’s Dialogue on Teetotalism. 

What a curious invention, indeed, is the religious novel of 
modern English life! Of all the oddities of our present stage of 
civilization, it is surely one of the very oddest. To whom the 
world owes the original conception we cannot at present call 
to mind. But, if memory is not playing us false, it was John 
Bunyan who first employed a fictitious story to convey theological 
opinions. Old Greece and Rome certainly knew nothing of the 
kind. The Cyropedia, though doubtless a very improving work, 
not only in the way of grammar but also in its sentiments, 
has nothing in common with the genuine thing, as it has 
been developed in England. Telemachus is probably the worst 
of the offspring that can be charged to the parentage of 
Xenophon. Nor have the medieval plays anything in common 
with the real pious fiction of the nineteenth century. All careful 
diagnosis of its morbid characteristics points to a Puritan origin. 
Nobody could have thought of the bright idea of oe his 


religious opponents into a book in the shape of fools and villains, 


until Puritan notions of morals had been invented, and printing 
had made reading general, and the splitting up of the old 
hierarchical uniformity into a variety of “denominations” had 
brought with it a certain amount of religious toleration. Formerly, 
the arts furnished the only means for gibbeting one’s ingells 
neighbours. Middle-age architects put unpleasant priests and 
monks, and unpleasant people in general, into grotesque and 
disgusting circumstances on church walls and church gutters. 
Michel Angelo put a disagreeable Master of the Ceremonies among 
the damned in his picture of the “ Last Judgment,” and so gave 
occasion to a pleasant Papal witticism. But, compared to the 
ingenuities of theological romance, these were but obvious and 
clumsy inventions. Anybody could carve or paint a caricature, or 
represent an enemy as burning in hell. The grand achieve- 
ment of the polemical novel is this—that while it is, in fact, 
the grossest of caricatures, it is apparently a skilful and serious 
representation of the realities of human thought and action. 
Everybody saw that a gurgoyle made out of the face and 
hood of a begging friar was a grotesque, though often de- 
served, exaggeration; a piece of broad farce, in fact. So, 
too, with such medieval fictions as showed up the vices of the 
clergy, or of any particular classes of society; their aim was 
really to paint things as they were, without prudery and without 

reaching. The Canterbury Tales are what they were intended to 

e, a bond fide picture of fourteenth-century English life. There 
is in them a vast deal of religious talk, and, for the matter of that, 
of religious preaching too. But the travellers talk religious talk 
as people talked it in actual life ; and when a nun or an ecclesiastic 
moralises, it is just as people were wont then to moralise, and their 
sermonizings were not intended to hit or to convert the reader, 
while professedly addressed to the other personages in the pro- 
cession. One thing, by the way, is to be remarked concernin 
these sermonizings of the Pilgrims—sermons in the fourteenth 
century were no better than those of the nineteenth. Taken, 
however, altogether, nothing is more strikingly distinct in these 
wonderful “Tales” than the utter absence of the leading idea of 
the modern religious tale—the idea that it is everybody's business 
to go about the world “converting” everybody that comes in one’s 
way. The astounding coolness of such stories as that of the 
ss Wife of Bath,” or “January and May,” as related to a mixed 
party of people, including ladies, nuns, and ecclesiastics, and the 
comparative indifference with which they are received as & 
sort of matter of course, together indicate not only an entire 


* Miss Biddy Frobisher. A Salt-Water Story. By the Author of 
“Mary Powell.” London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1866, 
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unconsciousness of our present theories as to refinement and pro- 

iety, but an equally marked unconsciousness of that notion of 
the obligation of preaching, “in season and out of season,” which 
has given birth to the polemical novel of English life. 


The abolition of nuns in English society, and the substitution of 
Evangelical spinsters in their stead, has proved a further aid in the 
development of the new invention. Nuns, of course, though fond 
of preaching, cannot write controversial stories; and if they could, 
we can hardly conceive that they would be indulged in their 
wishes thus to edify the uncloistered world. But here, in the 
sacred novel, is the most delightful device in the world, by which 
women can gratify their sermonizing propensities, and yet avoid 
yunning in the teeth of the injunction of St. Paul. For, happily 
for the ruder sex, women in general are shy of disregarding the 
apostolic view as to their preaching, and are not prepared to adopt 
the¢ Quaker lady’s reply to the ungallant Churchman who reminded 
her of the apostolic command—“ But thee knows Paul was not 

ial tofemales.” Why, too, should they disregard it, when they 
can write a story, and therein preach any conceivable doctrine that 
they may hold to be absolutely indispensable for the temporal and 
eternal welfare of everybody on the face of the earth? ‘The lady 
at her desk is simply the precise correlative of the clergyman in 
his pulpit. What his sermon is to him, such is her novel to 
her. He receives his tithes or his salary, and in return he 
converts and edifies, or is supposed to convert and edify, some 
of those who listen to him. She receives a due payment for her 
MS. from her publisher, and in return either converts, or is sup- 
d to convert, a Papist to Protestantism, or a Protestant to 
opery, or a worldly character to vital piety, or a High-Church 
formalist to a belief that all good works are filthy rags. It is, 
indeed, a suggestive fact that religious novels are almost, if not 
uite, universally written either by clergymen or ladies. One of 
the first offenders was Miss Hannah More, whose Calebs in Search 
of a Wife and Sacred Dramas are among the most nt 
examples of that flirtation with the things of the ungodly which is 
so irresistible to the modern English Puritan. Then came Mrs. 
Sherwood, who nee Re the Calvinistic views of the Church 
Catechism in the shape of a set of horribly gloomy stories called 
the Lady of the Manor. Then the author of Father Clement testi- 
fied as to the guilt of the Scarlet Lady in sundry heart-searching 
and intensely female fictions. More recently the High-Church 
ladies have won the public ear in thousands of quiet homes, and 
Miss Yonge and Miss Sewell are to the present generation what 
Miss More and Mrs. Sherwood were to our grandmothers. The 
Puritan school, in’ truth, is now quite beaten out of the field, so 
fer as skillisconcerned. Miss Agnew, in Geraldine, cleverly makes 
Puritanism ridiculous, and Rome charming and romantic; and, in 
Rome and the Abbey, she makes, not Puritanism, but herself, absurd. 
The ladies, however, are eclipsed by the ecclesiastics. Mr. Sewell 
conceives that, in Hawkstone, by the invention of Jesuits going 
about disguised as butchers, and other parodies of Monk Lewis's 
horrors, he has at once put an end both to ultra-Protestantism and 
to Roman intrigues. A certain High Church Archdeacon laughs 
at the barbarisms and vulgarities of the Low Church in a series 
of comic tales. Dr. Newman, in his Cal/ista, proves with what 
skill, grace, and refinement he can present the modern Roman 
theory as to patristic Christianity; while Cardinal Wiseman, in 
his Fabiola, shows with what exaggeration and florid rhetoric he 
can accomplish the same end. 


At the same time, in all these stories there is one peculiarity 
that is ever present. They are fictions, not in being works of the 
imagination, but in being utterly false to fact. They are like 
nothing that is, or ever was, or ever will be. They represent, not 
what takes place in scenes or among persons such as they put 
before us, but what they wish to take place, or what they wish 
their readers to believe takes place. Nobody in the world ever 
talked as St. Agnes talks in Fabiola, where she is represented as 
uttering bits of the office for St. Agnes’s Festival in the Roman 
Breviary, to a gentleman who is taking her in to dinner. But 
whether it is a Cardinal like Dr. Wiseman, or a fiery Protestant 
like the author of Father Clement, or a heavy spinster like 
Hannah More, or a fluent dispenser of Low Church twaddle like 
the author of Miss Biddy Frobisher, their stories are all alike in 
their entire unreality, and in their cultivating the old contro- 
versial dodge of exaggeration and misrepresentation. Some of 
them—not many of them—are as readable as Telemachus itself; 
but they are one and all as unlike anything that has an existence 
among men as that highly grammatical, extremely proper, and 
much-sorrow-among-children-inflicting achievement of the in-all- 
other-respects-admirable Fénelon, Consequently, setting aside 
all question as to the truth or falsehood of the religious dogmas 
they may happen to advocate, they come under the same category 
as the most untrue of sensational novels. Nothing that the most 
extravagant of sensational novelists ever invented is more abso- 
lutely deceptive, as a picture of human life, than the real religious 
fiction. Girls do sometimes marry grooms; but no woman ever 
commanded a trading brig on the strictest Sabbatarian principles, 
and talked like Miss Biddy Frobisher. From the author of Mary 
Powell upwards, these ladies and gentlemen are engaged in a wor 
which is neither more nor less than a misleading of the ignorant 
us to what are the facts of the existence in which they are called 
to play their part. Their novels are as untrue as the ordinary run 
of sermous; and what more can be said aguinst them P 


SHADOWS OF THE OLD BOOKSELLERS.* 


M* CHARLES KNIGHT, though he entitles his records 
and reminiscences of the O!d Booksellers Shadows, has in- 
vested them with tolerably substantial forms, and awakened an 
interest in a class of men not always kindly dealt with by book- 
writers. Tonson came occasionally under the stroke of Dryden's 
scourge ; Curll and Lintott are among the heroes of the Dunciad ; 
and Johnson and Goldsmith had each the satisfaction of beating 


a bookseller. Johnson, indeed, has made ample amends for 
| the prostration of Osborne, who doubtless deserved what he 
_got. The sturdy moralist thought, wrote, and spoke well of 
the class of men to which Osborne belonged. In his long 
| struggles with poverty, he had received from publishers—in those 
| days booksellers also—timely help, and yet more welcome kind- 
‘ness; and he did not forget that he had done so when he had 
become independent of their services. He did not think ill of 
| Millar ; he was the friend of Davies, Dodsley, and Richardson, and 
| he was the biographer of Edward Cave. We do not know whether 
| Goldsmith was equally forgiving. Mr. Knight, however, shows 
_ that Ralph Griffiths was not quite so black as he is painted, and 
| We can imagine that Oliver may sometimes have been a provoking 
' contributor to a monthly journal. With no prospect of a dinner 
| for the day, and in arrears for his milk-score and his lodging, 
| he would put his shoulder to the wheel; but with a guinea 
| in his et, he may have taken unseasonable holidays, and 
| tried the patience of Griffiths and his shrewish helpmate. 
| The Shadows of the Old Bool:sellers are not merely valuable as 
| biographical sketches, but they form also an important chapter in 
| literary history. Great printers have their chroniclers, but their 
art is generally more interesting than the men themselves. Book- 
sellers and publishers are necessarily brought more into contact 
with the writers of books than the Aldi, the Stephenses, or the 
Elzevirs, and are, therefore, better acquainted with the features 
and vicissitudes of literary life. Their range of observation ex- 
tends from the Dives to the Lazarus of authorship ; from “ persons 
of quality,” arrayed in purple and fine linen, to candidates for shins 
of beef and pots of porter. Again, the manner in which the Old 
Booksellers plied their craft, and rose, or failed to rise, in the world 
affords many curious glimpses into a state of society now sed 
away. “They furnish,” says Mr. Knight, “many examples of ability, 
courage, perseverance, and, I may add, honesty, in their calling, 
which ought to neutralize the desire which still clings to some 
clever writers to represent them as born to realize the converse 
of Pharaoh’s dream, that the fat kine should devour the lean 
kine.” On some of them it would be scarcely extravagant to 
bestow the title of heroes, so manfully did they do battle with 
life. Their struggles with penury, hardship, and discouragement 
do not appear indeed to have shortened their lives, however 
they may have embittered the spring of them. Many of the 
“Shadows” evoked by Mr. Kuight’s wand lived far beyond the 
Psalmist’s span. Neither had they, in general, reason to complain 
that fortune was their foe. Opening business, perhaps, in some 
dismal hovel, by courtesy termed “a shop,” and with a stock-in- 
trade often of less marketable value than that of many a book-hawker 
at the present day ; tmdging, too, from one market town to another 
with a sack filled with books enough for a horse-load; and some- 
times also dealing in articles having slight relation to literature, 
because to deal in books only was to starve—they ended life some 
of them worshipful magistrates, some public benefactors, and, with 
rare exceptions, all in good repute and warm in purse. Ina future 
volume Mr. Knight may furnish us with an account of the Cala- 
mities of Booksellers ; but his present one consists principally of 
records of the triumphs of energy tempered with discretion. 

The forms and features of Old Booksellers are “ obscure and ill- 
defined until the period of the Restoration; but when a reading 
public is beginning to be formed, they become something more 
than names upon title-pages.” Mr. Knight accordingly opens his 
sketches with the year 1688, and continues them to the close of 
the eighteenth century. “As they walk the earth, from the 
middle of the seventeenth century to the end of the eighteenth, I 
see a band who, during five generations, have been carrying forward 
the great work of national enlightenment.” First of the Shadows 
is that of Thomas Guy, founder of the hospital which bears 
his name, and the doer of other charitable acts of a like sort. 
Alms-houses, we believe, are not in much favour with political 
economists or Poor-law Inspectors. We confess, however, to 
a kindness for such palpable, and sometimes picturesque, monu- 
ments of former benevolence, even as Charles Lamb had tender 
regrets for the decay of beggars in the streets of London. 
There is some poetry in these long-dated habitations for the 
old and forlorn, whereas there is none in a ticket for coals or 
bread dispensed by a Board or a relieving officer.  Irus nay have 
been a worthless vagabond, and the long-remembered begyar at 
times a nuisance in Auburn; yet Irus, Lazarus, and their fellows 
adorn tales, if they do not point morals. Who would care an 
obolus for Belisarius sitting in drugget in the bare blank yard of a 
Union House? - Thomas (inv appears very early to have projected 
schemes of benevolence. His srief schooling was at Tamworth, 
and there the observant boy, who grew up into a very sharp- 
seeing man, may have witnessed hungry and homeless persons 
suffering from cleanness of teeth and the winter’s rage. So, in 
1705, when he must have been verging on three-score years, 


* Shadows a4 the Old Booksellers, By Charles Knight. London: Bell 
& Daldy. 1865. 
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Thomas built and endowed almshouses in that town for fourteen 
poor men and women, with pensions for each occupier; and, 
with thoughtfulness becoming his vocation, he furnished them 
with a library. Long and patiently did he labour and watch 
and spare and pinch himself before he could do this great 
work; and yet among the Shadows we find men—Hutton and 
Lackington, for example—poorer, and with more need of 
thrift and patience, than even Thomas Guy. In 1688 we 
find him occupying a little shop, newly built, near Stocks 
Market. The shop of Guy was at the angle formed by Corn- 
hill and Lombard Street, and the site would appear to have 
been in favour with Plutus then and in later times; since this 
“little corner house ” was, long after Guy had made his fortune 
there, occupied by Bish, the famous lottery-office keeper. Let us 
contemplate his Shadow through Mr. Knight's telescope :— 

Placed thus in the heart of the great commercial operations of London, I 
can see the shadow of the young bookseller as he sits in his shop amidst his 
small stock of the value of two hundred pounds, restless at the want of occu- 
yaar and envying the great merchant adventurers congregating in the 

exchange, whose ships brought the produce of every land to the port of 
London. He spreads his new books and his old upon a board in front of his 
window, now and then soliciting the busy trader who glances at them to buy 
Mr. Wingate’s “ Arithmetic made Easy,” or Mr. Record’s * Grounds of Art,” 


or Mr. Hawes’s “ Short Arithmetic ; or the Old and Tedious Way of Num- | 


bering reduced to a New and Brisk Method.” He had divinity books too, 


chiefly by the famous controversialists who wrote against any approach to | 


the errors of the Church of Rome; and some by their opponents, who were 
equally hostile to the doctrines of the Nonconforming clergy. Theology was 
by far the most exciting topie of those days. Mr. Guy was a good Pro- 
testant, and as he sat in his shop, too often unvisited by customers, he 
meditated frequently upon the large trade that he could command if it were 
in his power to offer godly people Bibles well printed and cheap. 

Thomas Guy might have sat on his board as long as infeliv 
Theseus on his stone, and yet not earned means to endow either 
almshouses or hospital, had he offered only arithmetical and theo- 


logical tomes to the London merchants and their clerks. But he | 
was a seer in his way, as well as a good Protestant; and so, after | 


much perseverance on his part and gainsaying on theirs, he finally 
pe P ying 
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patrons. My own industry and God’s providence have been my whole 
reliance, ‘The great are not great to me unless they are good, ‘And it is a 
glorious privilege that a middling man enjoys who has preserved his inde. 
pendency, and can occasionally (though not stoically) tell the world what he 
thinks of that world, in hopes to contribute, though by his mite, to mend it, 
In fact, Richardson in his printing-house in Salisbury Square 
and Richardson in his Grotto at North End, Hammersmith, were 
persons as different as Garrick, in Retaliation, is said to have been 
on and off the stage. We have seen how sensibly, and indeed 
bravely, he wrote from the one; let us now see how absurdly he 
could write from the other. “ The foul fiend ” was always talki 
to Samuel of “ladies,” and a lady he thus addresses in 4 
letter :— 

I go through the Park once or twice a week to my little retirement; but 
I will for a week together be in it every day three or four hours at your com. 
mand, till you tell me you have seen a person who answers to this deserip- 
tion—namely, short ; rather plump than emaciated, notwithstanding his 
complaints ; about five foot five inches; fair wig; lightish cloth coat, alj 
black besides; one hand generally in his bosom, the other a cane in it, 
which he leans upon, under the skirts of his coat usually, that it may imper- 
ceptibly serve him as a support when attacked by sudden tremors or 
startlings and dizziness, which too frequently attack him, but, thank God, not 
so often as formerly ; looking directly foreright, as passers-by would imagine, 
| but observing all that stirs on either side of him without moving his — 
neck ; hardly ever turning back; of a light-brown complexion ; teeth not 
| yet failing him ; smoothish face and ruddy cheeked ; at some times looking 
to be about sixty-five, at other times much younger; a regular even pace, 
stealing away ground rather than seeming to rid it ; a gray eye, too often 
overclouded by mistiness from the head ; by chance lively—very lively wil] 
it be if he have hope of seeing a lady whom he loves ou honours ; his eye 
always on the ladies, &c. &e. 
There is more of this excellent fooling, but this is pretty well for a 
gentleman who was twice married, and owns to having passed his 
grand climacteric. 

In the instance of Richardson—that is to say, of him as he was 
' in his Grotto at North End—as in the other cases, the world is 
divided into orthodox worshippers and obstinate heretics. There 
is no wa media between them. Lord Macaulay thought that not 
to admire Clarissa Harlowe argued either insanity or impenetrable 


induced the University of Oxford to contract with him for an | qulness; Thackeray describes Richardson as “the puny Cockney 


assignment of their privilege to print Bibles and Common Prayer | 
Books. Mr. Knight's account of the scandalous manner in which | 
Oxford and His Sacred Majesty's printers exercised their exclusive | 
rivilege of printing these books is a curious piece of history, too 
ong for extract and too good for abridgment. We cannot do 
more than hint that, unless it was wanted for church reading- 
desks, it was scarcely possible to get a decently printed copy of | 
Bible or Prayer Book; and those who could afford to pay for | 
good type and paper imported them from Holland. “ There was | 
no such commodity to be had in England.” Thomas Guy | 
— exceedingly in various lines, especially in that of | 
uying and selling South Sea Stock. With wisdom akin to | 
Sir Robert Walpole’s, he did not hold a single shave when the | 
bubble burst; on the contrary, he had realized several hundred | 
thousand pounds. This sum was as nobly employed as it had been | 
judiciously earned. The building and endowing of the hospital | 
absorbed more than two-thirds of it. He had the satisfaction | 
of knowing that his gains had been worthily applied, when he saw 
his hospital roofed in before his death, in 1724. 

As yet there was no regular division of labour. Many of the | 
Old Booksellers had printing offices ; some dealt, not only in printed | 
books, but in stationery also ; bookbinders were not unfrequent | 
amongst them ; and up to very recent times they were the chiet pro- 

rietors of newspapers. Again, there were geographical regions | 
in the book-trade. About 1725, Macky, the author of a Journey | 
through England, traced out their general distribution through the | 
metropolis. “The booksellers of Antient books in all languages are | 
in Little Britain and Paternoster Row; those for Divinity and 
Classics on the north side of St. Paul’s Cathedral ; Law, History, | 
and Plays about Temple Bar; and the French booksellers in the 
Strand.” Little Britain began to decline as an emporium of 
books before 1724; and Roger North gives a rather uncharitable 
description of what he terms “ the demi-booksellers,” who clung 
to this region in its decadence. 

Passing over John Dunton, who has put on record his own “ Life 
and Errors” —the former being, for one of his craft, eventful, the 
latter many in number—and the Tonsons, the Lintotts, and that 
black sheep Edmund Curll, as persons or shadows tolerably 
well-known to those acquainted with literary history in the 
eighteenth century, let us pause upon Samuel Richardson. 
But let it not be supposed that this stride over four chapters 
implies any dissatisfaction with their contents. In no one of them 
is there an uninstructive page. Richardson deserves particular 
attention for the singularity of his character. There was much to 
like and much to laugh at in the author of Clarissa. As a man of 
business, he was staid, diligent, shrewd, and methodical. At a 
time when, as a writer of fiction, he had hosts of worshippers in his 
own country, and also in France, in Holland, and in Germany—at 
a time when Pamela was recommended from the pulpit, when the 
ge Mrs. Chapone and the erring Mrs. Pilkington, the grave 

r. Young and the gay Colley Cibber, offered him incense—when 
fine ladies were imploring him to make Lovelace and Clarissa 
happy, and fine gentlemen affected to talk and dress like Sir Charles 
Grandison—it is pleasant to find the “Shakspeare of novelists,” 
as the elder Disraeli terms him, sticking to his trade. In his 
sixtieth year he writes to his friend Mr. Defreval :— 

You know how my business engages me. You know by what snatches of 
time I write, that I may not neglect that, and that I may preserve that inde- 
pendency which is the comfort of my life. I never sought out of myself for 


bookseller, pouring out endless volumes of sentimental twaddle,” 
and justifies Fielding’s hearty contempt of Pamela, Mr. Knight 
protests against such severity, but he does not endorse the 
adulation showered upoa its author in bis lifetime, and even unto 
this day. His account of Richardson’s school-days is very curious: 
it shows his double apprenticeship to business and to the study of 
human character. The rudiments of his novels were acquired by 
writing love-letters for young women when he was yet in his 
teens. 

William Hutton was composed of sterner, but coarser stuff than 
Richardson. Of the Shadows which pass before us, he is among 
the bravest. Neither pain nor poverty, toil nor oppression, lone- 
liness nor discouragement, could get the better of his strong will and 
stout heart. Even years did not abate his energy. His /Zistory 
of the Roman Wall—a book of permanent value—* presents,” 
says Mr. Knight, “a remarkable example of Hutton’s enthusiasm 
at an advanced age.” In his Introduction to this book, he says :— 

Perhaps [am the first man that ever travelled the whole length of this 
wall, and probably the last that will ever attempt it. Who then will say 
he has, like me, travelled it twice 2? Old people are much inclined to accuse 
youth of their follies; but on this head silence will become me, lest [ should 

ve asked, “ What can exceed the folly of that man who, at sereaty-eight, 
walked six-lundred miles to see a shattered wall!” 

Hutton was wrong in supposing that no other man would think 
shattered wall so attractive, for has not the excellent historian ot 
the Noman Wail in our days traced it with equal diligence, though 
not with so many years on his back ¥ But as he paced resolutely 
along the lines and curves of this monument of a great people, so 
walked William Hutton along the straight and the crooked lines 
of his own lot in life—a brave, sanguine, and much-enduring 
spirit :— 

’ Surmounting what he could not thorough go, 

And forcing what he failed in climbing o’er. 

We cannot afford space for more of the Shadows so pleasantly 
sketched by Mr. Charles Knight. He tells his readers that, with- 
out pledging himself to such an attempt, he may possibly employ 
his leisure in collecting some of the materials for a second series. 
We trust that both leisure and inclination may enable him to 
pursue the subject, and we dismiss his instructive and amusing 
volume with the earnest wish that it may be very long before he 
lays down his pen, and yet longer before he joins the goodly com- 
pany of the Old Bookscllers, 


MEMORIALS OF SERVICE IN INDTA.* 


fer book is a fresh illustration of some of the singular vicissi- 
tudes of Indian service. In no other part of the world would 
it be very easy for a man to be the first discoverer of a new set of 
tribes, practising a number of religious rites peculiar to themselves— 
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might be better if the narrative were rather more distinct. It is 
true that the death of Major Macpherson has probably removed 
the only person who could really have given a perfectly intelligible 
statement of the matter, and some allowance must be made 
for the difficulty of rendering accounts of Indian manners and 
customs tolerably interesting to the ordinary English reader. 
Moreover, in obedience to the law which forbids two or three Eng- 
lishmen to gather together in a remote corner of the world without 
tting up a quarrel in the midst of them, there is a controversy, 
of which it 1s not very easy to determine the merits, running 
through a good many pages. If this had been shortened, and the 
ents of which the book is in composed ‘a little more 
artistically arranged und digested, the effect might have been im- 
roved. As it is, however, a great deal of very valuable informa- 
tion is given as to the peculiarities of the Khonds, the wild native 
tribes with whom Major Macpherson had to deal ; and the story is 
impressive from its simplicity. 
he English power was first brought into contact with the 
Khonds in 1835. We found it convenient to suppress a certain 
Rajah, in whom these semi-independent hill tribes acknowledged a 
sort of ill-defined feudal superiority. As he took refuge with the 
Khonds, we proceeded to suppress them too. After the usual 
difficulties encountered by st troops in hunting savages through 
jungles, and up and down hills, in an unhealthy country, they were 
induced to acknowledge our superiority. Major Macpherson was 
sent to overhaul these new subjects, who had been hitherto over- 
looked in a forgotten cranny of our Empire. He found them deci- 
dedly backward both in theory and practice, being idolators of a low 
type, and enthusiastically devoted to infanticide and human sacrifice. 
One branch of the controversy we have noticed refers to the 
national creed. Major Macpherson is disposed to credit them with 
an elaborate system of faith, which his opponent thinks above 
their capacities. Perhaps the real difference is not great. Major 
Macpherson himself states that the legends which he quotes are 
mere specimens of the stories current in some shape throughout the 
hills, but varying more or less in every village. The inference 
which might be hastily a from his account, that a systematic 
mythology exists amongst these people, is therefore de- 
nd it seems also possible’ that he gives rather 
fied a name and too precise a classification to the numerous deities 
which the Khonds adore. There are, he says, three classes of 
The lowest are very inferior functionaries, scarcely, if at 
all, superior to fetishes. Every particular grove, stream, or bank 
has a god to look after it. The second class of gods consists of 
deified heroes. Above them are six deities, who look after 
the rain, vegetation, gain, the chase, war, and boundaries 
———— At the top of this hierarchy come two beings, 
called Boora Pennu, or the god of light; and Tari Pennu, 
his wife, the earth goddess, and the source of evil. Major 
Macpherson describes Boora Pennu as the “one Supreme Being, 
source of good, and creator of the universe.” To judge, how- 
ever, from the description which follows, these epithets ap to 
have been rather carelessly borrowed from a higher form of faith 
and would seem to imply conceptions altogether above the mental 
capacity of the Khonds. Observers of rude superstitions, e: 
cially when they are ignorant of the language, are apt to deseribe 
the president of an unruly pantheon of inferior gods in terms 
derived from monotheism. ‘The nature of the Supreme Being of 
the Khonds will appear from his history. Boora Pennu began by 
creating his wife, Tari Pennu; unluckily he found her “ wanting 
in affectionate compliance and attention ’”’—a phrase by which is 
meant, as we are informed in a note, that she refused to scratch 
the back of his neck when requested. Boora hereupon proceeded 
to create man, that he might always have an attentive servant, 
and, we presume, might reckon upon having his neck scratched 
when he wished it. ‘Tari, who in vain endeavoured to stop the 
creation, made herself ever afterwards as disagreeable as ible, 
by introducing every variety of physical and moral evil. The 
contest still continues ; and when the comet of 1844 appeared, the 
Khonds watched it with intense interest, the worshippers of each of 
these gods believing it to be a weapon in the hand of their patron. 
For, it seems, there is great doubt as to which of the two se got 
the best of it, or at any rate as to which it pays best to worship. 
The worshippers of Tari, the source of evil, pay her the appro- 
priate tribute of human sacrifices. There are various legends as 
to the precise origin of this rite. The most curious refers to the 
widely spread superstition that men can take the form of beasts of 
prey. In this case, the animals selected are naturally tigers; and 
the amiable Tari taught the art of “ Mleepa”’—that is, of assuming 
the form of tigers, and of killing in war—on condition of receiving 
human victims. The sects of Boora, however, hold a creed of 
nearly equal atrocity. They have a legend that poor Boora, 
having seen the evil results of the creation of Tari, made his final 
communication to the human race in these pathetic terms :— 
“Behold! from making one feminine being what have I and the 
whole world suffered ! You are at liberty to bring up only as many 
Women as you can manage.” ‘This was perhaps excusable under 
the circumstances ; but the consequence is, that some of the tribes 
practise infanticide upon their female children to an extent which, 
if accurately reported, makes it difficult to understand how the 
population can be supported. It is, however, the custom amongst 
the Khonds, as amongst many primitive peoples, to take their wives 
invariably from another tribe, The practice of killing all their 
daughters may, therefore, be looked upon as the inverse of the pro- 
tective policy amongst more civilized people. They discourage home 
production as much as possible, in order to throw the burden of 
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rearing this undesirable commodity upon their neighbours ; which 
would be analogous to forbidding the cultivation of tobacco in 
England, if the motive for the rohibition were an opinion that it 
was unprofitable to ourselves. To complete the description of the 
manners and customs of Khondish om Major Macpherson gives 
a couple of legends, from which it appears that they marry and 
give in marriage, and are born, and even die, very much in the same 
way as their worshippers. Thus the evil reputation of a certain 
is accounted for as follows :—A —— god kept a pet 

orse and elephant, of which he was absurdly fond. His father, 
being vexed at these degrading tastes, sent, him to a message 
to his sister, who was sneer f to a god some forty miles off, and 
whilst he was absent changed his pets into two rocks, which are 
visible to this day. The young was so vexed at this trick that 
he solemnly renounced his family; he was at last pacitied by a 
ag so of the next horse and elephant that should come that way. 

e has been looking out for them ever since ; and travellers care- 
fully avoid giving him a chance of refilling his stables. A rajah 
who was passing that way a few years ago was induced to 
his route to avoid the r. 

The practices of infanticide and human sacrifice, of which we 
have seen the origin, were to be suppressed, and Major Macpherson 
was for some years entrusted with the duty. The “ Meriahs,” as 
the destined victims are called, are generally bought in their youth 
from neighbouring tribes, or sometimes from Khonds in distress, 
It is, of course, disagreeable to be sacrificed ; the victims, however, 
are treated with every kindness compatible with this unpleasant 
necessity. A considerable stock is generally kept on hand, and 
they are only killed off as required, when an occasion arises for 
propitiating the earth goddess. They are brought up with “ ex- 
treme affection, mingled with deference.” They are allowed to 
marry, their families, however, being liable to the same fate. By 
way of making things pleasant, it is impressed upon them that if 
they die in the orthodox manner they will certainly become deified 
heroes at once; whereas, if they are wicked enough to escape, 
they will infallibly perish by cruel diseases. When the time 
comes, they are pa IF in the most tful way, with elabo- 
rate ceremonies, the most singular of which consists of a long 
argument between the priest and a dramatic representative 
of the victim as to the propriety of the sacrifice, in which, if 
it is accurately reported, the victim seems to have very 
much the best of it. At last, however, the priest effectually 
confutes him by telling him that, if he argues any longer, he 
shall not have a place among the gods, and proceeds to cut him 
up and distribute his flesh among the people for burial in 
the different villages. Strong as the superstition is, a victim is 
sometimes ill-advised enough to escape, and the tribes who 
worship Boora and only kill their daughters look upon it with 
intense reprobation. The mode in which it was suppressed is 
curious. Major Macpherson had not sufficient force to put it 
down summarily, even had he been so inclined, The Government 
could not have afforded to hunt up these hill-men in their un- 
healthy fastnesses. Neither were the Khonds induced to give up 
their practice by conversion to a purer form of religion. On 
the contrary, we find Major Macpherson taking credit for a mea- 
sure which was intended to establish his authority. He com- 
pelled a certain Hindoo magnate to restore to one of their tribes a 
god which he had stolen from its ancient shrine in order to 
establish a right of property in him. The god was a lump of stone 
without shape, weighing 75 lbs., and his restoration produced so 
much effect that a number of Khonds immediately d to Major 
Macpherson’s request that they would abandon the Meriah system. 
The influence established over the Khonds seems partly to have 
been due to the personal character of Major Macpherson, and his 
position as the representative of the mysterious power of Govern- 
ment, but chiefly, according to his account, to the last cause 
we should have suspected—namely, the force of his arguments. 
He succeeded in proving to the Khonds, by a great varie 
of historical and economical considerations, that, on the whole, it 
did not answer to sacrifice men. They admitted that other tribes 
had given it up and yet continued to flourish, and thought that 
their gods wont consider the request of Government a very fair 
excuse for the change. They were especially struck by the fact 
that the English people had given up the plan, after a fair trial. 
The difficulty was to supply its oo effectually. Should they 
sacrifice a bullock, and, on grand occasions, a monkey? What 
was to become of the priests? The priests, too, were their onl 
doctors; and their one method of cure was to itiate the pow 
by a sacrifice. A doctor who could cure them without reference 
to the gods would solve the difficulty ; and they promised, if such 
a man could be got, tomake a god of him at once, thus superseding 
both priests and at one blow. 

The methods by which the Khonds were gradually brought into 
a better state of mind on this point, and on the infanticide ques- 
tion, are described in Mr. Macpherson’s very interesting volume. 
In addition to the force of argument, the result was doubtless due 
to a combination of moral pressure with certain direct advantages 
anticipated from a connection with the Government. A good deal 
was done by bestowing the female victims who had been redeemed 
as wives on the most respectable chiefs, who valued the honour 
highly. Unfortunately, a certain doubt arose in the minds of the 
Khonds as to the disinterested nature of these services. They 
fancied them to be somehow intended to mark their subjection, 
and to pre the way for increased taxation. An insurrection 
seuuiiel, or which Major Macpherson was for a time blamed, and 
consequently superseded in his post, although afterwards most 
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pce yong, acquitted. General Campbell, who succeeded him, 
and who had been employed in the Khond country at an earlier 
period, seems to have revived this accusation against him, and 
also to have claimed much of the merit of the suppression of 
human sacrifice. The shares of merit could hardly be apportioned 
without an intimate knowledge of the country, but there is little 
doubt that Major Macpherson was really the chief agent in the 
matter. 

We have no space for more than an allusion to Major Mac- 

herson’s subsequent services as political agent in Gwalior, 
uring the mutiny, where he did very much towards retaining 
Scindia in a position of neutrality, when his defection might have 
had the most disastrous consequences. He died in Calcutta, in 
1860. We are glad to believe that, notwithstanding the contro- 
versy we have mentioned, Mr. Macpherson has established his 
brother’s claim to be considered as one of those Englishmen who, 
with very little reward from public favour, have made our rule 
beneficial to subject races whose very names are unknown to 
most of us. 


ADRIENNE HOPE.* 


VHERE is a certain class of readers who make it a rule to 
begin a novel at what commonplace ~ le are accustomed to 
consider the wrong end. To begin at the beginning, and gather 
up the thread of the story as the author chooses to unwind it, is 
too tedious a process for such impatient spirits. They prefer to 
start half-way in the Jast volume, and dash into the dénouement at 
once; and, if the termination suits their fancy, they may —_ 
condescend to look back for the causes which led to it. We are 
not quite certain whether the plan adopted in Adrienne Hope is 
intended as a concession or as a defiance to readers of this class. 
The authoress starts with the incident with which most writers are 
content to finish—a marriage—which, with the consequent honey- 


moon, takes up the first three chapters. The remainder of the | 
first volume, and four-fifths of the second, are occupied with the , 


history of the bridegroom’s ante-nuptial life, and it is only within 
fifty pages of the close of the book that the authoress again 
reaches the date at which she started. The plan has cer- 
tainly the advantage of novelty, but we do not recommend it 
for general adoption. There is an old-fashioned prejudice to the 
effect that a novel, like other things, should have a beginning, a 
middle, and an end; and any infraction of the orthodox order will, 
in the eyes of most people, be a defect. The pleasure we derive 
from a work of fiction may be traced to three sources—the manner 
in which the story is told, our sympathy with the characters, and 
our anticipations as to the dénouement. A writer of exceptional 

wers may di one or other of these elements of interest, 
and still be able to keep up the reader’s attention; but an ordi- 
nary novelist will do wisely in using all the legitimate means at 
his command. To reveal at the very outset what should be kept 
secret until the close—to begin, in short, with the last act of the 
play—is a wanton waste of power. The impatient reader above 

oken of may possibly be gratified by the arrangement, but the 
final incident 1s, unfortuuately, in the very last place where such 
a reader will be likely to look for it. 

We can, however, make a shrewd guess at the origin of this 
literary eccentricity. The authoress probably imagines that she 
has imitated Miss Braddon, who, if she were made responsible 
for the sins of all her followers, would have a great deal to 
answer for. In Aurora Floyd and Lady Audley’s Secret the 
plot turns in each case upon the fact that the heroine has com- 
mitted bigamy, and the second marriage occurs early in 
the novel. plot of Adrienne Hope is also founded upon 
a bigamy, the hero being in this case the offender. Here, how- 
ever, the resemblance ends. In the two first-named novels the 
action proceeds as from the second marriage, and only so much of 
the earlier history of the characters is disclosed as is absolutely 
aecessary to support the plot, and to trace in their after life the 
effects of the guilty secret. In Adrienne Hope the marriage is 
simply taken, without a shadow of reason, out of its roper place, 
midway in the second volume, and transferred to the Ceclauing of 
the book ; after which the author coolly carries us back twenty-five 
years, to — when the heroine is two years old, and works 
up gradually to the point at which she started. The only appa- 
rent connection between the first three chapters and the remainder 
of the volume is that the hero displays during the honeymoon a 
very unamiable temper, which we afterwards find to have been 
the result of conscious guilt, though we are bound to say that we 
were not previously aware how closely conscious guilt resembled 

ness. 

We have —s0" the expression “plot” in its most extended mean- 
ing, as signifying the thread or chain of circumstance which serves 
to connect the various personages of the story, and this is in truth 
the only sense in which the term is applicable to Adrienne Hope. 
Of “plot” in its stricter sense, as meaning an intricate nexus, or 
complication of relations and events, there is absolutely none. It 
is just to say, however, that the author makes no false pretence, 
for she describes her book, not as a novel, but as “ the story of a 
life.” It was, of course, for her to consider whether the life in 
question was sufficiently eventful to bear spreading out over two 
volumes. <A single ounce of gold may, no doubt, by judicious 
hammering, be made to cover a very large surface; but it gets 
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roportionately thin in the process. Even admitting the quali 
hammered it rather thinner than was quite prudent ; and even then 
her area is not completely filled. But she is equal to the emerge 
After the manner of the Edgeworth of our youthful das, af 
judiciously commingles amusement and instruction. When the 
characters have nothing to do, she makes them talk; and the talk 
is of the “tallest” description. Sculpture, music, the 
poetry, High Church, animal etism, and woman’s mission 
are each in turn discussed, without the smallest influence on the 
action of the story, and we fear without much material im. 
provement of the mind of the reader. So much weig ty 
matter requires to be balanced by some strong romantic 
element; and this is accordingly supplied by a private mar. 
riage between the hero and heroine, under a tremeudous oath 
not to tell, followed by a second iage of the hero to some- 
body else. ‘There has been such a run u igamy, among 
ont, Hi novelists, that any one who derived his ideas of. life from 
works of fiction might well imagine that a gentleman who con- 
fines himself to one wife, or a lady who restricts herself to a 
single husband, is rather the exception than the rule. It ig 
said that in Scotland, under the present indefinite condition 
of the marriage law, it is almost impossible not to get accj- 
dentally married to some one or other, and the only difficulty is 
to know who is the particular person. But the novelists 
further still. The generality of people, according to them, have 
two wives or two husbands at once, and live in dread of the 
extra partner turning "p at unseasonablé times. Bigamy pure 
and ce, therefore, has become commonplace. To excite a 
reasonable amount of interest, it must be complicated with 
some peculiarity of circumstances, aggravating or extenuati 
as the case may be. The bigamist must be either an inj 
saint or an exceptionally out-and-out sinner. The author 
of Adrienne Hope decides for the sinner, and lays on 
her black paint with a very liberal hand. It would be 
difficult to conceive a being more thoroughly detestable 
than her hero is represented to be. Selfishness, cowardice, 
and cruelty are his most prominent attributes; and jealousy, 


/meanness, and deceit fill up the picture. The fault of the 
character, in a literary point of view, is that it is too uniformly 


dark. Characters in real life are always more or less inconsistent ; 
the worst have some redeeming trait, and the very best hide 
beneath their virtues some faint mark of the ancient Adam, 


| The personages in this, as in most novels below a certain 
| standard of merit, are all monochrome characters. The good people 


have no faults, the bad people no virtues. 

We are sorry to find that Miss Hays has a very bad opinion 
of the male sex. The villanous hero is a lord, which fact of 
course accounts in a great measure for his iniquities, and s 
the feelings of every one who is not so reprobate as to have 
a title. But the whole sex is joined together in a tremen- 
dous indictment for “gambling, drinking, blaspheming, and a 
thousand other small vices which male flesh is heir to”; 
we are further informed, for our comfort, that if men “have 
the best of it in this world in health and strength, and the 
power to be and do, the women will have a better chance in 
the next, as a holy band of martyrs.” This mey or may not 
be true; but it is unkind to say, as the author does in another 

e, that “a man of ordinary calibre never forgives superiority 
in a woman.” It is painful to reflect how much rancour our 
authoress must excite in the minds of her male acquaintances. 

The scene of the bigamous honeymoon is laid at Rome, chiefly, as 
it appears, in order to let us know that the writer has visited that 
city, and is aware thata fourth floor is termed a fourth piano. While 
in Italy, she might have ascertained that there is no “y” in the 
Italian alphabet, and that, even if there were, “ anti-sympatica” 
is not Italian. She probably means “ antipatica.” “ Dilettante,” 
moreover, is not usually spelt with two “1's,” and “non mi 
recordo” is a novelty. Neither does a gentleman hasten to afliché 
himself as an adorer of a young lady. Truly, a little learning is a 


dangerous thing, and especially so to a lady novelist. Scraps of 


foreign languages are properly admissible in an English work when 
they are either actual quotations, or when the idea they express cane 
not be exactly rendered into English. In all other cases they are 
best avoided, and especially when the author’s knowledge is not 
sufficient to ensure strict accuracy. It is a safe rule to write only 
of what we know really well; but the author of Adrienne Hope seems 
rather to strive to show how many things she knows something of, 
utterly careless how little she may know of them. A lady who talks 
learnedly about the “ Ego,” and Reichenbach’s theories of the 
odic force, may be looked upon rather in sorrow than in j 
but when she speaks of her hero as an “impurturbab 
young man, and twice mentions a well-known sculptor as 
“Thorwalsden,” it is difficult to repress a quiet smile. Nor are 
these her only errors of orthography. A stanza with which she 
heads her first book is ascribed to Adelaide “Proctor,” and on 
the very first page she speaks of a gentleman as “ waiving ” his 
hand, If our authoress will condescend, in the interval between 
this and her next work, to study Reichenbach a little less, and 
Mavor a little more, her literary constitution will be benefited 
by the change. 

Adrienne Hope cau hardly be called a good book, but it is & 
consolation to reflect that it might te very much worse. 
We are bowed down by the author's learning ; but her wit, had she 
given free — to it, would have crushed us altogether. There 
is only one joke in the book, but that one is of so tremendous & 
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r that we still shudder at the recollection. Even the | 
most daring of burlesque writers would hardly have attempted a_ 
pun upon the suppose similarity between “ culinary” and “cool | 
and airy,” but Miss Hays makes the venture. Probably, like 
Frankenstein, she was frightened at the monster she had made, | 
for she does not attempt another, 


MR. SEYMOUR HADEN’S ETCHINGS.* 


HERE is a provoking oversight in the arrangement of this. | 
T ublication which might have prevented us from giving so | 
careful an account of it as its unusual merits deserve. The | 
etchings are published in a portfolio, and their titles are | 
juxuriously printed on loose leaves of paper. It is true that the 
titles are numbered, but as the etchings, in the copy before us at | 
least, carry no corresponding mark, the first careless person who | 
puts them out of order makes it impossible to refer to them by | 
their names. This copy has been shown to one or two admiring | 
amateurs, and the consequence is that we have very nearly been 

revented, in several most important instances, from speaking on 

matters of much artistic interest. Fortunately, the descriptions in | 
the appended French catalogue of the a@uvre of Mr. Haden made it 

oui e, at the cost of some trouble, to discover the lost titles, 

In the letterpress by M. Burty we find an enunciation, by | 
Haden himself, of his views about his art. They confirm con- | 
clusions at which we had ourselves arrived in consequence of | 
some practical experience, and by a process of not very elaborate 
reasoning which may here be laid briefly before the reader. 
It is a common rule of prudence, in the conduct of life, to place 
ourselves as much as =— in those positions where our merits 
may be in demand, and our deficiencies at least not a hindrance to | 
us. Half the art of living is to do this, and failure is most 
frequently due to a neglect of those things we are fit for, and an 
ambition to excel in occupations in which our very nature forbids 
us rising above a painful mediocrity. Louis Napoleon as an 
historian, Garibaldi as a politician, Mr. Ruskin as a writer on 
social subjects, are conspicuous recent instances of the failure 
which always follows a wrong estimate of our own nature. 
It is with the arts as with individual men. Every art has its 
strong and its weak points. The prudent artist insists on the 
strong points of the art he practises, selects the subjects which 
will display them best, chooses the treatment which is most 
rational and convenient, avoids with quiet tact the things 
which his art cannot so well accomplish, and, as it were, grace- 
fully confesses, by a happy negligence or omission, its peculiar 
limitations. The praise due to Mr. Seymour Haden is that he 
has thoroughly understood the nature of etching. His success is 
to be attributed first of all, of course, to his admirable natural 
ift; but it is also due, and in a degree scarcely less important, to 

sense. 

tching, as an art, is very strong indeed in some points, 
and at the same time singularly weak in others. There 
are things which etching can do with such superlative ease 
and mastery, such vigour and freedom of accent, that it 
holds rank, on their account, amongst the very greatest of 
the arts. But there are also things, commonly done in painting 
and in finished engraving, which etching cannot accomplish at 
all, and never attempts without failing egregiously. For example, 
much of the value of a painting depends on the completeness 
of its tonality. Jor unprofessional readers it may be desirable 
to explain this, and it may be done very briefly. The tonalité 
of a picture is the proportionate arrangement, and especially 
the accurate subdivision, of tones, both with regard to colour 
and to relative lightness and darkness. Nature’s intervals are 
wider than ours. We represent these intervals by smaller ones, 
but preserve as far as possible the proportion. Nature has a 
hundred-frane note, and divides it into francs. We possess 
one franc, and divide it into centimes; the intervals are ac- 
tually diminished, and yet proportionately preserved. Now 
painting can do this very delicately, and even very laborious en- 
gtaving can do it too, but etching can never do it. An etching in 
which the tonality was accurate all over would be a miracle. When 
such “oe is attempted, it is usually the destruction of the 
plate. hen a faint grey comes against another grey just percep- 
tibly darker, it is next to impossible to mark the distinction with cer- 
tainty ; and it is best to leave both white, marking the object with 
a stroke or two of sketchy outline. A little time ago we read a 
foolish criticism of some recent etchings, in which the writer 
observed that there was a bit of road and a bit of sky, which were 
the same colour + in the etching (both were left white), and could 
never be so in nature. Of course we know that, but the etcher 
had at abstained from covering his copper with hatchings, 
which would probably, in the biting, have gone much further from 
the truth than the plain white paper did. An etcher may allow- 
ably lose all his higher lights in white. 

_ Another weak point of etching is the peculiar offensiveness of 
its lmes in anything like regular, steady shading over large 
unbroken surfaces, To cut a line in copper perfectly requires a 


* Etudes & U Eau-forte. Par Francis Seymour Haden. Notice et descrip- 
tions par Philippe Burty, Collaborateur de la Presse et de la Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts. Paris: 1866. London: Colnaghi. 

+ It may be necessary to remind readers not much occupied about fine 
art, that colour in black and white art means nothing more than the relative 

ess of colours. Thus, a cake of Prussian blue is darker than a cake of 
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chrome yellow. 


life ; to cut a number of lines, by way of shading, in a quite perfect 
manner requires not only a life’s labour, but a rare fineness of 
organization. It may be done with the burin, by men of great 
_ and special training; but not with any other instrument, or 

y any other men. A prudent etcher always avoids a broad, un- 
broken gradation. The open sky, for instance, he would leave 
white, or merely sketch a few hasty lines to darken it a little near 
the zenith. Again, etching is nearly incapable of modelling. Hence 
wise etchers avoid things whose beauty depends in t measure on 
their modelling. A naked figure is the worst thing in the world 
to etch, except in simple outline. A cumulus cloud is not to be 
attempted except in the rudest sketching. On the other hand, 
etching is very subtle and strong in the expression of character by 
line; its greatest force is in passages where a few well selected 


| markings will convey a great deal of meaning. It follows from 


this that etching is good for picturesque subjects, and — wisely 
adopted by artists who love what is picturesque; whilst, on the 
other hand, it is far less available for men whose taste inclines 
them to severe form. Sculpturesque designs may be done in etch- 
ing, but only, we repeat, in the simplest outline. 

n the French letterpress by M. Burty we find a letter 
from Mr. Haden to his critic, in which he explains his way of 
work. This letter is exceedingly interesting, and its publication 
was well judged. Mr. Haden A introduced an innovation which 
has much to recommend it. The common etching needle bei 
light, it is necessary to exert some pressure to get quite throug 


| the varnish, and this pressure has the double inconvenience of 


impeding the freedom of the hand and occasionally digging into 
the surface of the copper. Unevenness of pressure is bad, because 
it produces inequality in the subsequent action of the acid; the 
parts where the copper is scratched being attacked at once, whilst 
those where it still retains a thin oo covering of varnish 
are bitten later, or not at all. . Haden uses a very — 
needle—a piece of steel rod sh ed at both ends, like a | 


| pencil, but to very diflerent degrees of sharpness. The weight of 


this penetrates the varnish sufliciently without cutting the copper. 
Again, it seems that Mr. Haden attaches great importance to unity 
of impression in etching ; so much importance that he begins and 
finishes every plate at one sitting, and is of opinion that, in his 
own case at least, a subject worked upon on two separate days is 
sure to be spoiled. This belief may perhaps be a little exag- 
gerated, but it is the exaggeration of a vital truth. The beauty 
of an etching is its freshness and unity of thought; if it has that, 
we readily pardon many deficiencies of detail, or even obvious 
faults in Tabaten but if there is painful evidence of struggle and 
labour, of repeated discouragement, of trial and vexation, we miss 
the felicity which is the supreme charm of this exquisite art. 

The “View from Mr. Haden’s House in Sloane Street” is a 
pretext for a fine sky. We remember seeing an elaborate sky in 
a French etching lately, displaying much industry, great observa- 
tion, and considerable skill. It was, nevertheless, a total failure. 
This sky of Mr. Haden’s is a success, and the reason is that he has 
spared all useless labour. These clouds are very freely rendered, 

et very true; they are massive cumuli, ¢ by bars of quiet 
aera. Ae vapour ; and, to avoid hardness, there is an intentional 
intricacy and play in the lines which are very agreeable to the eye. 
The “ Battersea Reach” is remarkable for the boldness with which 
sky and water are both left nearly white, and for the admirable 
mystery of the buildings and reflection on the opposite shore, espe- 
cially in the remote distance. “ Lord Harrington’s House” is a 
very soft and rich etching; the house is seen between ancient 
yews, which are drawn with spirit and delicacy, the light branch- 
ing of the central tree being especially The “Towing- 
Path” is exclusively dry point work, and of fine quality. An 
inferior artist might have been more anxious to tell us the precise 
limit of land and water, but Mr. Haden trusts that to his skye- 
terrier. “Fulham” is brilliant, but over-bitten in the near trees. 
“Old Chelsea ” is bright and powerful, but its force is somewhat 
dearly purchased by excessive blacks at some distance from the 
spectator ; the struetural lightness of the bridge contrasts happily 
with the massive weight of the boats, “Kew Railway Exten- 
sion” is not a bad instance of a kind of picturesqueness which 
suits etchers exactly, and which seems to depend upon thin lines, 
such as beams and scaffoldings afford ; all good etchers are fond of 
these, and also of thin iron-work, provided it be a little bent and 
twisted. “Early Morning in Richmond Park” seems somewhat 
unfortunate in its distance, and the lights on the near trees are 
rather crude and violent. “ Egham” is particularly pleasing in its 
expression of repose ; it is also noticeable for much subtle truth— 
as, for instance, the reflection of the post on the left, darker than 
the post itself, and dwindling to a point. The sky is scarcel 
anything, and yet how delicate and right! The distance, thoug. 
not laboured, is rich and <a. In “Egham Lock” we 
have great truth of water; the reflection of the central tree is 
interrupted by three or four breezes, and the broad ripple 
or swell near the spectator is well given by the long curved 
lines in the foreground. “ Brentford ” is injured 
by defective laying of the etching-ground, probably owing to 
dust; the acid has penetrated it in many spots, which leave 
great quantities of unmeaning black marks all over the plate. 
The “Sunset in Tipperary” is decidedly the most perfect 
plate in the collection; it is all dry point work, and of a 
richness and softness which are perfectly wonderful. The motive is 
very simple—e calm bright river winding under the shadow of 
massive trees. It is an evening effect, not precisely a sunset; and 
the broad gloom of the forest is very affecting. “ Kilgaren 
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Castle ” will probably be unsatisfactory to many, as the land the 
castle stands upon is not distinguished in tone from the sky above 
it. The subject appears to want solidity, and the lines on the 
water are not so careful as in other etchings. The “ House of 
Benjamin Davis ” is open to the objection that the = is full and 
rather dark, and the foreground nearly empty and white, so that 
the composition is not firmly based; the subject, however, is 
picturesque. “Shere Mill Pond” has a striking look of truth, 
and the contrast between the massive trees on the right and the 
light ones on the left is very happily insisted upon, just as a 
skilful pianist will make us feel the delicacy of some aérial 
assage by preluding it with massive chords. “Sunset on the 
‘hames” is truly poetical, The sky is one of the grandest ever 
given in etching; and the water streaming under it broadly, bear- 
ing the passive barges, their dark sails furled, has its shining 
ripples truly rendered by rapid undulating lines. “ Kidwelly” is 
saan a formal village reflected in calm water, and, consequently, 
with its lines just as harsh in the reflection as in the reality. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Haden deserves praise for having dared to give 
perfect reflection; it is to be seen frequently in nature, and art 
ought to recognise it. The “Entrance to Mytton Hall” is one of 
the most delightful things in the collection; the trees are full of 
majestic grace in their depth of ancient shade, and the glimpse of 
pre ee in the hall doorway and windows is given with rare 
vivacity and precision of line. The portrait “Thomas Haden after 
Wright of Derby” is, we cannot but think, out of place here. 
It is a copy from a picture, whilst all the other etchings are from 
nature; and not only that, but it is a portrait, whilst all the rest 
of the work is devoted exclusively to landscape. 

The French critic, M. Burty, whose essay and catalogue accom- 
pany this publication, deserves our hearty thanks for the truly 
appreciative spirit in which he has laboured to establish the repu- 
tation of an artist so thoroughly English as Mr. Haden. This 
international appreciation is very desirable. It was M. Burty, M. 
Delitre the printer, and one or two other Frenchmen, who first 
saw the singular qualities of Mr. Haden’s work. They kept 
proofs of his plates as treasures. M. Burty catalogued them as 
carefully as he would have done Rembrandt’s, and now he has the 
pride and satisfaction of seeing his views endorsed by all who are 
—— to judge. We have read his essay and catalogue with 
a full sense of the generous and kindly feeling which prompted 
him to write them, and, in the face of a still powerful Acade- 
nicism, to proclaim the merits of an aquafortist who was not only 
an amateur and an Englishman, but an avowed opponent of 
Academies. 

The etchings are printed on fine old Dutch paper, and by M. 
Delitre, who enjoys a great reputation amongst etchers for his 
artistic printing ; the letterpress is by Claye, of Paris, on very fine 
paper. Altogether, the publication is a noble one, and in its 
material aspects not unworthy of an etcher who far surpasses all 
his brother amateurs; and is worthy, so far as this particular art of 
etching is concerned, of comparison with our most accomplished 
ertists. That work of this quality should have been turned out 
bya nm, 04 in large practice in London is certainly very asto- 
nishing, but it ought also to be encouraging to other amateurs 
who, like himself, if in minor degrees, are endowed with the fairy 
gifts of artistic sight and feeling. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 


: Menieg Evening next, January 2. Pianoforte, Mr. Chas. Hallé; Violin, Herr Straus; 
Vocalist, Madile. Ida Gillies. The me will include Mozart's Divertissement in 
E flat (first time), and Beethoven's Sonata in A flat, containing “ Funeral had 
Soger, Mir. Benedict. Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, |s.—Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. — Queen’s Concert 

Hanover Square. — Professor STERNDALE BENNETT, Conductor. — 
CONCERT, March 5, when will be performed Schumann's “ Paradise and the Peri.” 
Subscription to the Series of Eight Concerts, 4 Guineas; Family Tickets, 3} Guineas each 
Single Tickets, 15s.— Tickets for former Subscribers will be ready at Lambarn, Cock, Addison’ 
and Co.'s, New Bond Street, January 29; for new Subscribers, February 17. 
CAMPBELL CLARKE, Secretary. 24 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W,c, 


R. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR.—Miss ADA JACKSON 
of Clifton, will sing “MY MOTHER BIDS ME BIND MY HAIR,” and “ WHERE 
THE BEE SUCKS,” at the Madrigal Concert, on February 1, at St. James's Hall. 


R. and Mrs. GERMAN REED, with Mr. JOHN PARRY 


. Eve vening (e: a 
Saturday, at Tiiree. — ROY AL GALLERY’ of ILLUSTRATION, 14 t 


TODARE.—Three Hundred and Seventeenth Representation — 
THEATRE of MYSTERY, Egyptian Hall.-_MARVELS in MAGIC and VENTR. 
LOQUISM, as performed by command before Her Majesty the Queen and the Royal F, 
at Windsor Castle, Tuesday Evening, November 2!, 1865.—The Marvellous SPHYNX, the 1 
ARE’S celebrated Indian Basket Feat, us onl ee 
tchell’s, 


of Flower-trees, and 8’ 
Every Evening at Eight. Wednesday and Saturday at Three. Stalls at 
Street, and Box-office, Egyptian Hall.—Admission, 1s. and 2s.; Stalls, 3s. 

“ Almost miraculous.”—Vide Times, April 18, 1865. 


of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS,—Thg 


WINTER _ EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the MEMBERS is 
NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. Nine till Dusk.—Admission, Is. ? 
On dark days the Gallery is lighted by Gas WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary, 


HOSPITAL for SICK CORLDREE , 49 Great Ormond Street, 
juare. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
The Committee have much plessure in announcing that A. J.B. BERESFORD 
., M.P., has consented to Preside atthe FOURTEENTH ANNIVERSARY FESTIVGE 
of this Charity, on February 12, at Willis’s Rooms. 
FIRST LIST OF STEWARDS. 
"The Most Noble the Marquis of Abercorn. The Reverend Sir C. 
The Ley, gt Honourable the Earl of Shaftes- Si 


The Right Honourable Earl Amherst. 


. Macgregor, Bart. 
r Archibald Alison, Bart. 
Admiral Sir William’ Bowles. 

h Walker, C.B. 


The Right Honourable Viscount Gort. Col. Home Purves, C.B. 
The —_ Reverend the Bishop of Chichester. Col. F. R. Waldo Sibthorp. 
The Right Reverend the ‘Bishop of St. jeut.-Col. Frederick C. Keppel. 
David's. Lieut.-Col. Playfair. 
The Right Honourable Lord Leigh. Michael T. Bass, Esq., M.P. 
Right Honourable Viscount Milton, M.P. Allen A. Bathurst, -» M.P. 
Stephen Cave, 


Co —— the Honourable Percy E. 


The H ble and R d Charles James 
Willoughby. -_D. Hodgson, Esq., M.P. 
The Honourable Arthur Kinnaird, M.P. J. Dyce Nicol, Esq., M.P. 
Sir Robt. N.C. Hamilton, Bart. Arthur J. Otway, + MP. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Augustus Clifford, Bart. Charles W » -» M.P. 
The complete List of Stewards will shortly be published. Additional Names will be thankfully 
received. The expense to each Steward is fimited to One Guinea. be 
Subscriptions in aid of the Funds are earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully recei 
the ‘Treasurer, Henay Syxes Tuornron, Esq., or by any of the Stewards. 
January 16, 1866. SAMUEL WHITFORD, Secretary, 


NTI-TEAPOT SOCIETY.—The ANNUAL DINNER will 
be held at the “ Wellington,” S.W., on Saturday, Feb. 3, at 6.30 p.a. Tickets may be 
had on application to the Paesipent, Office of the * Anti-Teapot Review,”’ 65 Paternoster How. 


LAPHAM COMMON.—On Monday, J anuary 29, the Pro- 

fessors from the Royal Academy of Music and Queen's College will meet their CLASSES 

for YOUNG LADIES, at Mrs. Gitw’s, 17 Cedars Road, Clapham Common; and on W a 

January 31, the Rev. JOHN GILL will resume his Weekly Lectures. Subjects for the 

coming Session—“ The History of Rome during the Ages of Conquest"; and “ English Litera- 

re, ne the Norman Conquest to the Eighteenth Century, combining Observations on 
ng Trammar.” 


WIMBLEDON SCHOOL. —A JUNIOR ASSISTANT 


MATHEMATICAL MASTERSHIP is Vacant in this SCHOOL. The Master will 


be required to reside in the School-House, and to take a Share of the Duty of School. _ Salary, 
£9 per Annum.— Applications, with Testimonials, to be sent to the Hav. the Huav-Masrsn, 
Wimbledon School, 5.W. 


Englishmen for the Welsh 
elected in October last, ‘Three were educated at Cowbridge. 
WILLIAMS, sometime Fellow of Jesus College, and V 
Training College. 


M388 M. LEECH’S MORNING SCHOOL for YOUNG 
puck, WADIES will RE-OPEN on Monday, January 29, 1866.14 Radnor Place, Hyde 


MISSES A. & R. LEECH’S DAY SCHOOL for YOUNG 


GENTLEMEN RE-OPENED on Monday, January 1866.— 65 Kensington 
Square (fe ly Bi igrave Cottage). 


Head-Master—Rev. THOS, 
ice-Principal of St. Mark's 


REPARATIONS for the UNIVERSITIES, ARMY, &.— 
An OXFORD B.A., First Class (Classics) in both Public Examinations, has Three 
Days in the Week free for VISITING ENGAGEMENTS. — Addrew, B., 14 Pembroke 
Square, Kensington, W. 


INDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, Woolwich, 
Terms 


Sandhurst, and the Line. — CLASSES for Pupils preparing for the above; 
moderate.—Addrees, Maruemaricus, 14 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


NAVAL CADETS &.— EASTMAN’S 
R.N. ESTABLISHMENT, SOUTHSEA. 

More than 700 Pupils have entered H.M. Service. 

Of last 33 Pupils sent up as Naval Cadets, 31 

Pupils received from Ten Years and upw 

For every information, address Dr. Sricxzanzit, as above. 


rist 
Cambridge, assisted by a High Wrangler,a High Classic liege), the $ 
Moralist of his year at Cambridge for Moral Sciences,a Graduate and Gold Medallist of 
University of London for Natural Sciences, and the best Masters obtainable for Modern 
Oriental Languages, receives TWELVE RESIDENT PUPILS. — References to Parents 
Successful Pupils.— Wiltshire House, St. John's Road, Brixton. 


| WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, the LINE, the UNIVER- 


SITIES, and’ the CIVIL SERVICE.—The Rev. G. R. ROBERTS, M.A., late Fellow 
of Cor. Chris. Coll., Cambridge, and late Pro’ and Examiner in the R. I. M. College 
at Addiscombe, prepares EIGHT PUPILS for the above, and will have Vacancies after 
Christmas.— Address, The Limes, Croydon, 8. 


EXAMINATIONS, &.—A CLERGYMAN wishes to 

care of Messrs. Dawson & Sons, 14 Cannon Street, Londom, B.C. 

ARMY EXAMINATIONS.— WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, 
and 


DIRECT COMMISSIONS.—The Rev. F. W. WALDRON, M.A., Wool 
Common, successfully and rapidly PREPARES for the shove.—Terms moderate. 


HE Rev. E. A. CLAYDON prepares TWELVE PUPILS 
cm for the Competitive A the Army, Navy, and Civil a 
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NAVAL and MILITARY EDUCATION, St. Mary’s Hall, to be 
Southsea, Hants.—At the Examinations held last year for Naval Cadets, 
Sar Be the PUPILS prepared by Mr. KNIGHT were successful, At the Baamiuation held in eithe 
: November last for Royal Marines, the Three Pupils prepared by Mr. Knight obtained the 4th, 
. 5th, and 10th Places, and secured their Commissions. None of Mr. Knight's Pupils failed in prom 
passed: since Hundred ond Seventy-four. Number of Pupils limited thou 
Forty.—Terms, from 60 Guineas. 
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